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The plan for securing better homes for the poor and 
the cure of the tenement-house evil, to which Dr. Hale 
alluded in his recent article on the subject in this jour- 
nal, has assumed tangible shape. Ata meeting of repre- 
sentative gentlemen, held on Tuesday last, a scheme was 
presented which seems to meet the. necessities of the 
case in a practical way. *As stated, this plan is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Sell toa poor family, upon the simple payment 
of $2.25 per week, a house and lot'in the saburbs—this 
house to be one of four or five rooms, occupied by one 
family—located upon a lot;of 3000 square feet of land, 
close to transportation to and from Boston. It could be 
substantially but plainly built and sold for about $700; 
the interest pluced at 5 per cent., making it possible for 
such a family to own their own homein 10 years, and 
pay taxes, water rates, insurance and repairs out of this 
weekly payment of $2.25.” The questions in connection 
with this plan are, first, that of transportation; second, 
that of its character as a reasonably profitable invest- 
ment—for it is not proposed to make it acharity. As 
for the first, all who have heard or read Mr. Whitney’s 
admirable statements of his plans in connection with 
the West End Street Railway Company will recognize 
the fact that this plan isin close harmony with his pur- 
poses, and that the matter of transportation can be 
readily arranged. While with regard to the commercial 
character of the undertaking, it was confidently stated 
at the meeting that capital thus invested ‘‘would pay.”’ 








The death of a student at Yale College from injuries 
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-| he was afterward known. 
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name of Emin, signifying ‘The Faithful One,’ and by this 
Gen. Gordon, then in command 
in the Soudan, appointed Emin chief medical officer of 
the province, with the rank of effendi. In 1878 Emin was 
promoted to the rank of bey and appointed governor of 
the equatorial province. He administered the province 
with remarkable success, greatly increasing its prosperity, 
material and social. He held his own until the Stanley 
relief expedition arrived to his rescuein 1889. Even then 
Emin was reluctant to abandon his faithful followers. 
Last year Emin started on another expedition into the 





heart of Africa. His movements have since been myste- 
rious and the reports concerning him confusing and con- 
tradictory. Emin Pasha will be remembered for his 
practical work in the improvement and civilization of 
the native tribes. He maintained an army of 2,000 
Egyptian and native soldiers, exterminated the slave 
hunters from his province, established schools and mis 
sions, and gave an enlightened, progressive and powerful 
government to a country of six millions of people, before 
that savage and ignorant. 





Last week a mob of white men at Port Jervis, N. Y., 
took from the hands of the officers of the law a negro 
who had committed an infamous crime and hanged him 
to a tree. The New York Tribune says that this, with 
other recent incidents of a like nature, ‘‘have unfortu- 
nately proved that the lust of violence is not limited by 
sectional lines.” Very few people have thought that 
there was any such sectional limitation; but if proof 
were needed, here itis. There is another feature of this 
business, moreover, which is fully as instructive; and this 





received while passing ‘initiation’ into a secret society of 
the Junior ciass has reopened the discussion which was 
waged so hotly a few months ago over some of the 
practices ef the ‘Dickey Club at Harvard. The Yale in- 
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just now, with more to come as the se1son advances, that 


s }the fact of an approaching general election in England is 
9 | given little thought. 
: resent gov . 
From the French of Ludovic Halevy “ 14 election will overturn the present government and bring Mr 


The prospect, however is that this 
Gladstone back into power. The Tories and Univunists 
now hold 320 out of the 465 seats in Parliament; but so 
strong is the popular sentiment for the Liberals that the 
only question seems to be whether that party will win a 
majority large enough to be secure, or come in with a 
margin so narrow as to forbid the carrying out of the 
Liberal policy to its full extent. 





There is very little doubt that Emin Pasha is dead, 
The story of the death of this ambitious explorer has 
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from the interior of the Dark Continent, only to be proved 
incorrect, that dou!t naturally attended these last reports. 
Confirmation, however, has now been received by traders 
arrived at the coast. Emin Pasha was of Prussian and 
not of Austrian birth as commonly stated. His real name 
is Edward Schnitzler, and he was born in Oppeln, Prus- 
sian Silesia. He studied for a surgeon in Breslau and 
g | Berlin and took great delight in naturalhistory. [n 1864, 
when Emin was twenty-four years old, he removed to 
There he jolned an expedition to Arabia 
land this was the beginning of his Orientalicareer. In 
11876 he went to Egypt and offered his services to Gen. 
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is that mob violence defeats the ends of justice. The 
negro who was lynched by the men of Port Jervis, when 
called upon to confess before he was hanged, admitted 
that he perpetrated the crime but added that he had a 
white man as accomplice. Then he was henged, and the 
only witness against the chief criminal forever destroyed. 
By the lawless act of the mob, therefore, the man.who 
ought to be punished the most severely— the man who 
instigated the brutal deed of the ignorant negro—is 
delivered from the hand of justice. 





Atruly wonderful exhibition was that given by the 
pupils of the Perkins Institution fur the Blind on the 
occasion of the Commencement exercises at Tremont 
Temple. Itis not strange that the hall should be crowded 
with interested spectators; for, apart from the humane 
interest in the great work of this noble institution, the 
results there displayed were little short of the marvelous. 
The possibilities of education for those who are de- 
prived of the most precious of physical senses— that of 
sight—and*even for those who are shut out from the 
world of sound as well as of vision, were never realized 
until their development was undertaken by Dr. Howe 
and carried forward to such unthought-of results by his 
successor, Mr. Anagnos. The work of this institution 
is among the greatest in its practical benevolence that is 
performed in this generation. 





The number of lives lost in the disaster of the past 
week in the oil region of Pennsylvania is between two and 
three hundred. It was in some respects the most re- 
markable in the list of great public calamities in our 
history. Water and fire combined in a torrent of de- 
struction. ‘‘The only thing needed to complete the awful 
scene,” says an eye witness, ‘‘was the sound of Gabriel’s 
trumpet.” The scene was thecourse of the small stream 
called Oil Creek, in northwestern Pennsylvania. The 
first cause was the same asthat of the Johnstown flood 
of three ago—the bursting of adam under the pressure 
of waters raised by heavy rains. The creek overflowed 
its banks and carried away ojl tanks built along its mar- 
gin. A spark set fire to the oil floating on the surface, 
and the rushing waters became a torrent of flame sweep- 
ing down the valley. It would be dfficult for the imagi- 
nation to picture anything more terrible. Now that it is 
over, it is easy to see that the great loss of life might 
have been avoided by prudence in building the houses at a 
greater distance from the oil-saturated stream, and to say 
that the dwellers along Oil Creek voluntarily set them- 
selves over a powder-barrel. But the immediate neces- 
sity is that of relief for the stricken community; and 
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June ll. ‘Mary loved dancing and gota fiddler for 
a husband.”—Greek Proverb. 

JUNE 12. 
salvus erit. 


Qui autem perseraverit usque in finem is 


JunE 138. 
verb. 

June 14. Jefferson said that newspapers should be 
divided into four compartments; first the true, second the 
probable, then the possible, and last the lies. 


‘*Eagles do not catch flies.”"—Greek Pro- 


June 15. “I love best to have each thing in its sea- 
son, doing without it at all other times.”—Thoreau, 
JunE 16. ‘‘A man should be upright—not be kept up- 
right.”--Marcus Aurelius. 
JUNE 17. 
‘‘Fear not then, thou child infirm, 
There's no god dares harm a worm.”— 


Emerson. 


SUMMER 


SCHOOLS. 


In all the fleld of educational development, there is no 
feature more interesting and significant than that of the 
Summer Schools. These institutions have come into ex- 
istence numerously within comparatively few years. 
There have been Summer Schools before, but not enough 
in number to constitute a class by themselves. The place 
which they were to fill in the educational system has not 
been definitely forescen, or perhaps the demand for such 
agencies of instruction has not been realized. 
have done their work rather as specialties than as parts 
of the general educational system. And all of them have 
done good work, like the Agassiz School at Pennikese in 
biology, or the many-sided Chautauqua in general educa- 
tion. But now, if there is any departmentir the great 
scheme of education which may justly lay claim to distinct 
and respectful consideration as established on a substantial 
basis of its own, it is the Summer School. It has found its 
place and it has overspread the land. 

Tae development of the Summer School has come 
with the general movement for the extension of education. 
First appearing in connection with special lines of study 
it has broadened out to include all. It has been encour- 
aged by the growth of the vacation habit, which has 
given the Summer School both reason and opportunity. 
It has found an incentive in the demand for supplemen- 
tary instruction which finds no convenient place in the 
crowded curriculum of public schools, colleges and tech- 
nical schools. And so it has come about that the sum- 
mer rest to which our people, with lacreasing good sense, 
devote themselves is made the opportunity of that better 
and more rational recreation which is accompanied and 
seasoned with agreeable intellectual effort. 

There can be no better example of one class of these 
institutions than that which is given in the Summer 
School of Applied Ethics at Plymouth. The great success 
of this school last year demonstrated the wisdom of the 
plan on which it was organized. The course this year is 
broadened and the substantial character of the instrac- 
tion offered is emphasized. Thisisafforded by lectures on 
economics, history of religion and ethics; and the faculty, 
if so the associated lecturers may be termed, is one that 
would do credit to any university. 

The purpose of the Summer School is to combine the 
recreative influences of a vacation outing with the ad- 
vantages of study. And if the Plymouth School of Ethics, 
with its advanced courses of inquiry, may be taken to 
represent one side of the movement, at the other may be 
placed the Natural History Camp for boys at Lake Quin- 
sigamond. Here physical development finds the first 
consideration; study is incidental, but by so much the 
more useful. As Dr. Raymenton, in charge of this Camp, 
writes, ‘‘No formal study is required or encouraged. 
The boys living a free out-of-door life, restrained only 
by a few necessary and wholesome regulations, absorb 
from the teachers, selected for their aptness to influence 
and interest young people, such knowledge and such 
habits of observation as are attractive, each selecting for 
himself as his natural tastes and inclinations prompt.” 

Between these two extremes—the Plymouth school for 
the higher education in ethics and the Quinsigamond camp 
for the study of nature at first hand—there is a wide 
range; and it is all occupied. Not to speak of Chautau- 
qua or the scheme of University Extension, which are all- 
comprehensive in their scope, that college is now an ex- 
ception which has not its summer vacation schools, 
mostly for study of special branches. Of these, the 
course conducted with such marked success by Professor 
Shaler of Harvard may stand as an example. The Sau- 
veur Summer College of Languages is another, holdisg 
its sessions now for a number of years at Exeter, N. H. 


So they 


There are hundreds of these Summer Schools in differ- 
ent parts of the country, all established on the same fan- 
damental idea of a rational employment of the vacation 
season. It is not to be held, of course, that the entire 
cessation of study is not, in many cases, the most desira- 
ble means of passing this season of the year. For the 
children of our public schools, urged at a hot pace 
through the weeks of the school year, it is undoubtedly 
better that absolute rest from study should be enjoyed. 
But for the multitude, not schovol children, who seek to 
supplement their work of the busy months with intellect- 
ual exercise under agreeable conditions, the Summer 
School stands to supply their need. 

The Summer School, indeed, exists as the natural re- 
sponse to the popular desire for education. It is the 
means of supply which has come to meet the actual de- 
mand. ‘There is nothing artificial or forced in its nature. 
And the fact that there is such ademand for the culture 
which these schools offer is one of the most gratifying 
incidents of the development of our people. 


FreEpDERIcCK E. Goopricu. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN COLORS. 

The problem in photography, of reproducing not only 

the form but the colors of the object, is rapidly ap- 
proaching solution, if, indeed, it is not already solved. 
The results now produced are as satisfactory in their 
way as theearly plates of Daguerre were in their day. 
That is to say, color photographs are now made which 
compare as favorably with what we may expect to 
obtain with a perfected process, as the silver plates of 
the Daguerrean method compare with the fine carbon 
prints of to-day. So far, it is a great and notable 
advance intheart. It marks the starting point of a new 
development of the resources of photography, in a new 
field whose extent is without limits. 
The most notable and successful experimenters in 
color photography— those whose eorts have produced 
substantial and practical results—are Mr. Fred E. Ives 
of Philadelphia and M. Lippmann of Paris. The work 
of these two investigators has been conducted on differ- 
ent lines. That of M. Lippmann has been directed to 
the production of a single plate which shall show by 
itself the colors of the object photographed. That 
of Mr. Ives has been in the direction of obtaining plates 
which in combination shall reproduce the color-effects of 
the object. Each appears to have obtained a good meas- 
ure of success in his endeavors. The difference in the 
theory, the process and the results of these experiments 
recders a description interesting. Such a description 
is given by M. Lippmann in Comptes Rendus, and by Mr. 
Ives in a recent lecture and exhibition before the New 
York Camera Club. 

About a year ago, when M. Lippman’s discovery was 

made public, an account of bis method was given in 
these columns. It will be remembered that his process 
was based upon the interference of light-waves. A re- 
flecting surface was placed behind the sensitive plate in 
the camera, by which the rays of light, after passing 
through the film, were sent back again, thus strength- 
ening the actinic effect where the wave-lengths coin- 
cided and lessening the effect where they interfered. 
The results served to establish the theory on which M. 
Lippmann’s method was based; several negatives show- 
ing the colors of a stained-glass window being 
duced. 
It remained to perfect the process in its mechanical 
and chemical details, and the advance in this respect 
forms the substance of the latest communication from 
the experimenter. The chief difficulty with which he 
had to cuntend was the character of the sensitive film, 
which was too coarse and too slow in action. These 
defects have been overcome to such a degree that M, 
Lippmann now obtains brilliant photographs of the solar 
spectrum. All the colors, secondary as well as primary, 
even including the red, appear in their natural vividness. 
The exposures of these plates varied from five to thirty 
seconds. On the same theory he also proceeded to pho- 
tograph various objects of blended and complex colors, 
such as astained-glass window, some draperies, a plate of 
oranges surmounted by a red poppy, and a many-hued 
parrot. The draperies and the parrot required exposures 
of the plate of from fiveto ten minutes, in sunlight, and 
the window and the oranges of several hours in a com- 
paratively dim light; but the results obtained were alto- 
gether satisfactory. On other negatives he accurately 
fixed the blue of the sky, the green of foliage and the pale 
gray of astone wall. Better results will, of course, be 
obtained with further improvement of the plates. 

The process of Mr. Ives is equally interesting. The 
theory upon which he has; worked is that of the compo- 
site character of the sensations which the retina of the 
human eye recognizes as colors. As it is stated in 
Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, not only the truly red 
rays, but quitea number of other rays in the red and 
yellow part of the spectrum, produce the sensation of 
red upon the retina of the eye. In the same mannera 
large number of the orange and green rays, together 
with those of a purely yellow color, produce the sensation 
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culture as a business. Whether the motiv: 
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to become of him? Honesty, humil- 
‘ty. simplicity, contentment and thrift (a word which in 
dy alary is synonymous with hard work) were 
their priaciples. Laughter was to them almost a sin 
a: ‘Artemuas Ward’ & riddle. How a man with such 
te os dings could ‘goak’ may well be a riddle to any one. 
pe not an exotic, and this fact cannot fail to be im- 
cant as a basis for future judgment. The future 
- inhabitant of Maine may smile and enjoy his en- 
yi! enenh, even though his paternal fields are cove red 
with forests—a survival, perhaps, of the fittest. 

rhe attraction of factory life, where @ man can earn 

» six months without expenditure of capital than 
in twelve of farm work, to say nothing of the loss of 
vate rest on capital, with pleasure and intellectual life not 
attainable in the country, is decimating the population of 
' he Maine farms; but those who have tasted country sweets 
en never entirely cease from longing to return, at least 
for the summer, and their cottages, even of democratic 
. ~plicity, are dotting hillside and vatley with increas- 
me pombers. Certainly, this healthy summer siesta, this 
ng vacation on bill and in valley, is no mean prod- 
f the Maine farm. 
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AN OLD BOSTON FAMILY. 


WILLIAM H. WHITMORE BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
\ugustus Thorndike Perkins was born in Boston, 
Sept. 28, 1827, and died in the same city, April 21, 1891. 
He was elected a member of the Massachusetts Historical 


Society in Februsry, 1872, and at the date of his death he 
stood twenty-ninth upon our roll. Although our late 
vssociate was aman of very distinct individuality, his 
personal traits were 80 greatly hereditary and so univer- 
easily associated with previous bearers of the name, that 
it would be impossible to present a true portrait of him 
without embodying therein the recollections of at least 
three generations. Should this memoir therefore seem 
to be more of a genealogy than a biography, I trust the 
result will justify the means; and I must also plead the 
fact that materials were collected by our friend in a little 
volume of a kind almost without a parallel in our litera- 


ture The extensive quotations which follow are not 
only the history of his ancestors, but an admirable reve- 
ation of the mind and heart of the compiler. 


The Perkins family io New England has originated 


from several distinct stocks, at Topsfield, Ipshich, 
Hampton, and Dover, as is set forth in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register for July, 1856. 
The Boston family originating with Edmund Perkins is 


not known to be closely connected with either of the 
There was probably a connection between 
these two branches in New England; certainly an inti- 
Capt. Edmund Perkins lived near the foot of 


preceding. 


macy 


Hanover Street, Boston, and died in 1693, leaving sons 
Family tradition bears witness to 


John and Edmund. 
his strength and spirit; more certain mementoes are his 


two swords and a few of his books which his descend- 


ants possess. 


His son Edmund Perkins of Boston (1683- 
1761) was twice married. By his second wife Edmurd 


had four four sons, the youngest being James, whose 


line we trace. 


Of this Edmund we get some details rather unusual at 


that date. ‘*He was sharp of tongue and heavy of hand, 


very witty, a great hunter and fisherman like his father, 
He excelled in 


very skilful in the use of arms and tools. 
wood-carving, and was extravagantly fond of wrestling, 
boxing, and fencing, and especially devoted to the latter 


exercise.” 


garden of some size behind.” 


James Perkins, born in 1733 married at the age of 
twenty-two, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Handasyde 
Peck, a merchant, in whose counting-house he had been 
Dying at the age of forty years, he makes but 
‘ttle impression upon the record, except the memory of be- 


educated. 


ing an ardent patriot as well as a diligent and methodica 
merchant. 


married. The father lived on King (now State) Street 


close by the site of the Boston Massacre; and his son 
Thomas H. distinctly remembered the details of the 


scene, 


Daring the British occupation of Boston, Mrs 


Perkins removed with her children to Barnstable, return- 


Her last 
cays were passed in her home near Sea Street, where she 
‘ook an active part in the charitable associations of the 


ing hither to renew her mercantile relations. 


town, end where she died in 1807. 
Her three sons all chose the profession of merchant 


~4 designation then properly so applied, since to be the 
Owner and employer of vessels in foreign commerce re- 
quired & training as thorough, as technical, and as pro- 
onged as taht for either of the academic professions. 
At a time when the shores cf half the world were un- 
known or unvisited, when voyages required years for 
completion, and when a knowledge of the political fature 
of empires was a prerequisite to success in merchantile 
Ventures, to be a merchant called fora high quality of 


His house on Water Street was ‘‘a long two- 
story building with a gambrell roof, the gable on the 
street, but back from it; a wide yard in front of the 
porch at the front door, with quite large elm-trees and a 


He left a widow and eight children, all of whom 





ter of history that after our Revolution the sons of New 
England obtained a foremost place in this pursuit, and 
tle honor was due to none more than to James and Thomas 
H. Perkins. 

In respect to James Perkins, it will be sufficient to. 
refer to the memoir in our volumes. His liberality was | 
shown ‘by his gifts to the General Hospital and to the | 
Theological School at Cambridge, his bequest to the 
University for the foundation of a Professorship of | 
Mathematics, and above all by the gift of his house on | 
Pear! Street to the Trustees of the Boston Athenwum.” 

Thomas H. Perkins was equally noted for his public 

spiritand generosity. One most memorable instance 

was in 1833, when he gave his dwelling-house on Pearl 

Street for the establishment of the Asylum for the 
Blind, which will perpetuate his name. In view of Mr. 

Cary’s admirable memoir, I will merely cite the words 

of our honored ex-President, Mr. Winthrop, spoken in 

1854: ‘Thomas Handasyde Perkins was one of the 

noblest specimens of humanity to which our city has 

ever given birth, leading the way for half a century in 

every generous enterprise, and setting one of the earli- 
est examples of those munificent charities which have 

given our city a name and a praise throughout the 
earth.” 

To resuma the thread of family history, it may be 

here said that Thomas H. Perkins was a man of most 
distinguished appearance. His well-known portrait 
confirms the report of his contemporaries, that his 
stature, his courtesy, his speech, and his writings all 

evidenced a leader among men. And in his generation 

such advantages were of more than local importance. 

After the Revolution our country was to be tested in 
Europe by such citizens as visited there in a private 
capacity. The power of our fleets, both the official and 
the commercial portions, was beyond question. It was 
a dis{inct gain to our reputation that we had also great 
merchants, like Mr. Perkins, who were the equals of the 
Barings, the Hopes, and the Hottinguers, and who main- 
tained in foreign courts and exchanges the honor of the 
American name. 

It has already been noted that Thomas H. Perkins, 
Jr., was associated with his father, and that he prede- 
ceased him. In the ‘Sketch’ from which I shall now 
make extracts, the home life of this generation is traced 
by a loving hand. The son was born in 1796, and was 
titted for Harvard atthe age of fifteen. The ardor of 
his disposition, however, frustrated all such plans; and at 
an early age he sailed for China, duly enrolled as captain of 
marines in a letter-of-marque owned by his father. This 
vessel carried eighteen guns, one hundred and fifty men, 
and twenty-five marines. On the'r outward passage they 
had a smart encounter with a British. troop-ship, besides 
other warlike adventures. After his return Mr. Per- 
kins started on a cruise to Valparaiso; and after spend- 
ing some months’ there, he sailed to London. In this 
city he became acquainted with General Devereux, the 
agent of the Colombian Republic, who was recruiting 
soldiers for the war against the Spaniards. Mr. Perkins 
was appointed on his staff, serviag for about two years 
and attaining to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. The 
story of his life abroad is well told in Mr. A. T. Per- 
kins’s book; but I will copy only two pen-portraits, 
both drawn by General Devereux :— : 


The first time I saw your father, in London, I was 
immensely struck with him. He was a tremendous 
dandy, to be sure, but he stood six feet in his boots— 
straight as an arrow, and with the air about him ofa 
soldier who had seen service. He was very handsome, 
and very pleasant looking also. What struck me was 
his perfect manners, mixed witha quiet determination 
which sat well upon him. Although I knew from his 
father that for his age he had seen much of life, I could 
not get him to talk of himself. He seemed at least 
twenty-three, but I knew him to be only about twenty. 
[ looked him well over, {and had him about me as much 
as I could fer nearlya month .. . 

I well remember a hearty laugh I had at him once, 
when his orders were that he should report for duty at 
headquarters, at 2.30 p. m.,ona certain day. Prompt 
tothe moment he reported. Without noticing him at 
first, I said, ‘‘Here,!Captain, sit down. I wish to dic- 
tate adespatch.” ‘Would you be so kind, General, as 
1} tolet mering for your valet, because, you see, I have 
on my walking breeches, and one cannot sit down with- 
out they are unbuttoned atthe knees.” ‘Can’t sit down 
in fyour walking breeches!” said I. ‘“‘Why? I can sit 
down in mine.” ‘‘Yes, General, of course; but then 
Preston evidently is not your breeches maker.” To 
.| which I answered, ‘Come here, you absurd dandy, and 
let me look at you.” I remember he said he had been 
walking with Lady Jane and a lady friend of hers, and, 
of course, had to be very smart. He looked as if he had 
been run into his top boots and breeches, so perfect 
was ‘the fit. His waistcoat was buff; his coat—an 
admirable effort of the great Stultz, blue, with gilt but- 
tons and a velvet collar; a white cambric cravat, anda 
»| white hat and gloves, with a little gold-mounted stick, 
completed the morning dress of a dandy of that day; 
‘‘and a very pretty dress I think it was,” said the old 
General, ‘‘for a well-made, handsome young fellow.” 


Soon after his return, Colonel Perkins married Miss 
Jane F.R. Dumaresq; and in her instance also we are 
presented with a most characteristic sketch :— 

Not long after his arrival in Boston my mother came 


from Swan Island, on the Kennebec River, where her 
father lived on an estate which he inherited from his 








intellect as well as enthusiasm for the labor. It is a mat- “mother, a daughter of Sylvester Gardener, Esq. This 


gentleman owned some hundred thousand acres of land 
between Bath and Gardiner, which latter town be 
founded. Miss Dumaresq was making a visit to her 
relatives, the family of the Rev. John Sylvester Gardiner, 
Rector of Trinity Church, in Boston. She at once 
became noted, not only for her excessive beauty, but 
also for her grace and charming manners. Even as I 
remember her she was almost the most beautiful woman 
leversaw. Her figure was perfect, as were her teeth 
and complexion; but the most striking points about her 
were her eyes—the color of dark sapphire—and her hair, 
which was wonderful. Ihave heard of raven hair, but 
never saw it but on her. I have been told that when 
she was married her hair swept the floor when she 
loosened it. Ordinarily it was black, but in the sun [ 
have often seen uponit the sheen of steel-colored blue, 
such as one sees in the sunlight ona crow’s wing; and 
she was as brave as she was beautiful, and as courteous 
and gentle asa long line of ancestors of De Carterets 
and Dumaresqs could make her. She had a vein of fun 
about her too, yet she could never see that of Dickens in 
‘Pickwick.’ She always said she could not understand 
the pleasure my father and I took in those papers. To 
her they seemed not vulgar, but common. In fact she 
was an aristocrat to the tips of her fingers, and such 
she remained to the end of her days. 


The following description reveals a manner of life in 
New England which is almost unique. Daring the past 
thirty years immense changes have been made in social 
life, and summer residences are no longer a novelty. 
The seashore and the mountains are now thronged, until 
it seems as if every pleasant beach and every wholesome 
upland had found a wealthy owner. But fifty or sixty 
years ago, the charms of country life were much less 
apparent, and the large circle of connections of which 
Thomas H. Perkins was the centre was perhaps the only 
one which reproduced here one of the most innocent and 
enjoyable features of English life. 


About this time business with China began to wane, 
and Colonel Perkins retired with what in those days was 
a very handsome fortune. He then decided to do what 
he had always wished, which was to pass some months 
during the summer in the house he had built on Swan 
Island, near Richmond, in the Kennebec River, on the 
place first owned by the great-grandfather of my mother, 
Dr. Sylvester Gardiner. The old house built by Dr. 
Gardiner, more than a century before, then stood a hun- 
dred yards away from the new one, as firm and strong as 
a white oak frame and wrought nails ever stood, a most 
picturesque object with its great porch, huge chimney, 
and long sloping roof. It was placed just above the 
river, with two mighty oaks, each twelve feet in circum- 
ference, between it and the beantiful birches, maples, 
oakes, and beeches, which fringed the water; and be- 
tween that and the house was the well, with its long 
sweep fastened to a limb of one of those giant trees. é 

On both sides of it, and to the rear, was a great grass 
field, dotted over with some very fine oaks and elms, 
young fellows—not much over a hundred and fifty years 
old, while at the back and all around was the virgin for- 
est, which had never been cut, but thinned out from time 
to time. The place was a small one, oniy about two hun- 
dred acres, but it was certainly beautiful. There were 
upon it, in my young days, five white-pine trees that were 
over a hundred and fifty feet in height, not by guess, but 
by measurements made by Major Barney, of Baltimore, 
an officer in the Engineer Corps of the United States 
Army. 

There were six sugar maples on it, each weasuring 
fifteen feet in girth,—splendid old fellows, with large 
spaces around them, cleared from the forest, I believe, 
by my grandfather Dumaresq, a great lover of fine trees; 
and there were many beautiful oaks, both white and red, 
which came near to the proportions of the two giants in 
front of the old house. Tothe north about a hundred 
yards away on a beautifully timbered bluff, high above 
the water, stood my father’s place, large and handsome, 
with a delightful view of the river from the piazza. The 
rooms were many and ample, and all the appointments 
extremely comfortable. The hall, morning-room, dining- 
room would be good anywhere. This house was burned 
to the ground in two hours, in 1839, and my father’s 
shooting: box, a very pretty little cottage however, took 
its place. ... 

The Colonel always took his horses, or some of them, 
to the island, with a light carriage; and occasionally we 
drove to Gardiner on avisit to our relatives, the Gardi- 
ners of Oaklands, a lovely place, anda really beautiful 
house; but this involved having the horses and pony 
phaeton (we call them Victorias now) ferried twice 
across the wide Kennebec; so, as a_rule, the horses were 
principally used in riding-lessons for us, the youngsters. 
Our other occupations were boating on the river, for we 
had all sorts of crafts, from the ‘Dream’ of 40 tons (on 
which excursions to the mouth of the Kennebec were 
made) to sail and rowing boats, with dug-outs, and 
canoes of all kinds and sizes. y 

I have hunted all over the northwest country, and the 
Lilly Bay Mountains about Moose Head Lake, and also 
the Adirondack Mountains forty years and more ago 
when it was a real wilderness, and have bagged moose 
and deer galore. I have fished with a fly the outlet of 
the Kennebec, and the Rackett and Blue Mountain Lake, 
where big trout were only too plenty. I took ona fly in 
two weeks forty great salmon from the Nipisquit, and it 
was all fine sport; but for real pleasure, I think [ have 
had as much while duck-shooting on the Kennebec of a 
fine autumn, as I ever had anywhere. 

Where we shot was on the Great Flats, between the 
Eastern River and the Kennebec. Near them lived a 
cousin of mine, Mr. Robert Patterson, an admirable 
sportsman and a charming gentleman. A day with him 
in September, when the river was like glass, a light haze 
softening all objects, the high banks glowing with the 
splendid reds and yellows of the maples, was a real 
pleasure; and though, unlike the Englishman, we did not 
say, ‘‘What a fine day; let us go and kill something,” we 
must have had an inkling of that feeling, for we kept the 
sharpest of lookouts for the long lines of ducks in their 
V-shaped flocks coming down from the north. We never 
killed a great many at onetime. The largest bag I ever 





made to my own gun in one day was twenty-six; but the 
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shooting was quite enough for any gentleman sportsman, 
and the surroundings were very beautiful. . . . 

The Colonel loved in Boston to exercise 8 generous 
hospitality, especially in the direction of numerous small 
dinner-parties during the winter and spring. His theory 
was ten persons at a round table, eight besides my 
mother and himself. Our own men-servants always 
waited on table, with one hired footman. Amoy, our 
Chinese butler, who lived with us many years, was al- 
ways gorgeous in the costume of his country. Flowers 
and tropical fruits were very rare on the dinner-tables 
of fifty years ago; but beautiful silver, and India and 
even Sevres china, with splendid cut glass, was by no 
means uncommon. 

The menu was much as it is now: oysters on the 
shell; a delicate soup; the fish in winter, smelts, cusk, 
or chicken halibut; in spring, salmon, sea-trout, and 
shad. For meats, saddle of venison, or mutton, in 
winter; later in the season, spring lamb. The last 
course was ducks, partridges, or quail, and sometimes all 
of them. 

The friends of the Colonel, at Baltimore, often sent 
on by packet canvas-backs, red-heads, and terrapin, and 
he frequently wrote for them; iettuce and celery were 
by no means plentiful, and were hard to get; beet and 
potato salads taking their place. Lobster, cooked in 
varias ways and as asalad, was a favorite dish; chess- 
cakes, and little mince and squash tartlets, very small 
and dainty, were also in order, with minute apple turn- 
overs. Ices were served last, and came on the table 
ordinarily in the forms of pyramids; the various shapes 
now common were unknown. The iruits in winter were 
oranges, Sicily grapes (though not always to be obtained), 
raisins and figs, and many kinds of nuts—walnuts, chest- 
nuts, pecans, and ground nuts. Rhine wine was drank 
with oysters, sherry with soup, champagne with entrées 
and meats, claret with game, and port with Madeira, fruit 
and nuts; coffee, Cognac, and cigars asa finale. Bana- 
nas, fresh grapes, pears, and mandarins were aimost 
unknown, as were also canned tomatoes, asparagus, peas, 
beans, and mushrooms. 

In those happy days the best champagne was eighteen 
dollars a dozen; Chateau Margot and Pontet, nine to 
twelve; Cabanag cigars thirty-five to forty dollars a 
thousand, and Manuel Amores twenty to thirty. 

I here close the extracts from avery delightful book 
which, though written solely for the edification of a 
family, isa noteworthy contribution to the history of 
New England. The author, Augustus Thorndike Perkins, 
was the second son, and his older brother continues the 
name of Thomas H. Perkins in the third generation. 
When a youth, he seemed to prefer a business life, and 
was for about two years in the counting-room of Francis 
Skinner & Co., then one of the leading agents for the 
cotton-mills. At theage of nineteen, however, he fitted 
for college, graduated in the class of 1851, received his 
degree at the law school at Cambridge in 1853, and his 
degree of A. M. in 1860. He took a creditable position 
in his class, and.was grand marshal of the Porcellian. 
After graduation he spent a year or more in foreign 
travel, nearly dying in Syria. He married, March 4, 
1861, Miss Susan H. Timmins, who, with two daughters, 
survives him. 

Through his family connections, his wife being a 
grand-daughter of Gardiner Greene, Mr. Perkins became 
largely interested in various manufacturing companies, 
serving as director in several, and being treasurer of the 
Chicopee Company for three years. He was also for 
several years president of the Douglass Axe Company. 
In all these positions he made a decided success, although 
his preferences were in other directions. In 1862 he 
purchased land at Cotuit, Massachusetts, and built 
there a summer home, where he enjoyed the life which 
he has so vividly described in the reminiscences of his 
youth. 

Mr. Perkins was chosen a member of this Society in 
February, 1872. He had already been a member of the 
New England Historical-Genealogical Society for eight 
years, where he had served on the committee on Herald- 
ry, and in 1865-1868 he was one of the four gentlemen 
who published ‘The Heraldic Journal.’ He was an act- 
ive member of our Society, serving upon committees and 
on the Council; and his memoir of Thomas C. Amory is 
printed in our Proceedings,}2d series, vol. v., p. 341. Of 
his other contributions it is unnecessary to speak, be- 
cause they were mainly embodied in the book to be no- 
ticed. He was led by family ties to give considerable 
attention to the artistic life of John Singletcn Copley; 
and the result was published in 1878, in a book entitled 
‘A Sketch of the Life anda List of some of the Works’ 
of that artist, pp. 144, and Supplement of 18 pages. 
Like most works of original research, the amount of 
material seems disproportionate to the time and labor 
expended ; but this small volume has been of great service 
in the discovery or preservation of valuable historical 
portraits. 

Notwithstanding physical powers far beyond the 
average, Mr. Perkins was an invalid in his later years, 
suffering from gout. Towards the end dropsy was 
developed, and his physician warned him that it was in- 
curable. With characteristic pluck and good humor he 
bore up bravely to the last, and was out daily. On Mon 
day, April 20, he was oul; and that afternoon hej wrote 
me a note about genealogy in a handwriting showing no 
signs of illness. At midnight he expressed himself as 
feeling better than for some days; but in the morning he 
was found dead in his bed, without a sign of a struggle. 

Without being a profound antiquary, Mr. Perkins had 
& warm interest in our history, and a willingness to give 
time and thought to such investigations. Taking a few 











topics into consideration, he mastered them thoroughly, 
and put the results into permanent shape. With all his 
good nature and genuine desire to be friendly, there was 
agreat deal of firmness and pertinacity in his nature, 
which showed in his literary work as well asin matters 
of daily life. 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





[From the Youth’s Companion, by Permission.) 
I. 

‘*When will Fullum come in?” 

‘Very soon,” said his mother. 
Mr. Appleton’s with a note.” 

**I believe,” said the boy, ‘“‘that he has gone to the 
other place. They have a tea party, and he is now giv- 
ing Mrs. Whatsername her tea. He has on his best coat, 
and is standing with a great big waiter and seventeen 
cups on it, while she is putting in more lumps of sugar. 
I know he is at the other place.” , 

These,children had to do the errands of the house, when 
the old feudal vassal, whose name was Fullum, was out of 
the way. Alas, for them! he often was out of the way, 
and they revenged themselves by inventing the fiction of 
the ‘other place,’ where they imagined him as earning 
other wages than those their father paid. 

In short, they had invented a fiction in which Fullum 
had two homes, two masters. so called, and two mis- 
tresses, over all of whom he domineered. The children 
imagined the other home more grand than their own, and 
much more severe in its requisitions on his time. 

‘Oh, you need not be in such a hurry!” their mother 
said to Bob. ‘You are as well off now as most children 
are. Do sit for two minutes, and see the fire go up the 
chimney! See the people go to meeting ia the soot back 
there. Give the coala poke, and you can start the whole 
congregation.” 

“That,” said he, ‘is the occupation provided for 
goody children in virtuous books, for long winter even- 
ings. It is all very well, once in a dog’s age, when Ful- 
lum is at the other place.” 

“I'll tell you,” said Chauncy,—and at this fortunate 
moment, behold, Fullum camein. In a@ moment it ap- 
peared why he was so needed; for herapidly gathered in 
plates and cups and saucers from the tea table, folded 
the table-cloth and placed an astral lamp on the middle of 
the empty table. By this time the four children were 
drawing up chairs that they might sit around it. 

Their mother sat on one side with the baby, half 
asleep, in her arms. Her seat was important because she 
commanded the table drawer, which held implements of 
many sorts. Chauncy and Meg were opposite her, Bob 
was at her left, and Relief at her right. Between Relief 
and Chauncy was a space reserved for Paine Tredgold, if 
he should come in. He generally came in at luncheon, 
after school in the morning, and on the way home from 
school in the afternoon, and again, if there were no even- 
ing meeting where he b:d to take his mother, he was 
expected, as to-night, after tea. 

The children sat expectant. Chauncy brought to his 
mother, from the closet, a quire of foolscap paper. 
She took two sheets promptly, as if she were doing what 
she had done two or three thousand times before, and 
she had. 

She cut the paper into quarter sheets, and gave each 
of the brood a quarter of them and a pencil. 

Their mother took from the drawer a solitaire-board, 
and began dropping some ivory pins in and out, with a 
crooning legend for the amusement of the baby, who 
was, of course, roused now to a preternatural stretch of 
brigittness, because it was just half an hour before his 
bed-time. 

As for the older children, they went to work as 
regularly as if they had been clerks in the office of the 
South Sea Company. 

“Yes,” said Relief, ‘‘now I have got a ruler, I can 
make Clara understand it. The girls all said that the 
pieces would not fit the way I showed them. I told old 
Prig that I would bring her a ground plan in the m>rning.” 
What i was, or who old Prig was, Relief did not explain. 
Something was taken for granted, and no one asked any 
questions. 

‘You see,” said Rob to Peg, as he drew a line across 
his paper, and thus consecrated the top for a drawing, 
‘there is Farragut’s ship as he led the way, here is the 
Tennessee, here is the shore battery number one,” and so 
on, drawing sometimes with reckless rapidity, sometimes 
with painful fuss and accuracy, always with utter indiffer- 
ence to perspective. 

Peg hardly looked, but expressed sympathy, but, as 
she arranged her own affair, said in a sort of ronologue, 
‘This is the third act. Two years have elapsed since 
the second night; the princess has been rescued, and she 
has turned up her back hair, and come into long frocks 
in theinterval.” And these changes appeared gradually 
in her representation of the princess. 

‘‘Mother, please give me the colored pencils? This 
tree looks like a bailoon, and I want some green.” His 


‘*He has only gone to 
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mother opened her table drawer again, and prod 
box of pencils. uced 4 
At the same moment Paine came in. He drew ap b 
P bis 


chair, thanked Mrs. Sherman for his Piece of 
picked out a pencil, rather fussily, from those roy, bons 
and began writing some verses. ~e 
‘‘Please—have you got—will you 
Rhyming Dictionary?” said he. 

{| Mrs. Sherman opened the drawer again, , 
like the good Elizabeth’s bag in the beginning 
Family Robinson, and pulled out the 
‘Rhyming Dictionary’ of Walker. 

The boy ran over the ane line; ‘ain (Sco wa 
cane, dane, fain, gain,’’ and so on, a little dlesatiets E 
| but in a minute said aloud, ‘*That’s better, staj es 

| haps strain, possibly sprain, explain, retain,” a, 4 a 

was silent and went on with his verses. a 

Indeed, the conversation was never conversa: 
actly. There were but few replies. 
remarks were monologues. 

‘‘Well, you see the enemy unmasked a battery jor > 

“Strike on the timbrel with an easy hand, 
Lift up the weak, and give the great comman 


let m 


WHich was 


SWwias 


siee) 
Atle abridged 
g 


Rather th: 1 tthe 


“No! I think she had better be sitting dowy, , g 
dear! Mother, is there any India rubber?” Ang «, Be 
India rubber appeared. Bi 

‘*Pop-—pop—pop, then he tumbles in >Trot—trot ‘i 
trot, here he goes again,” and the little ivory pegs q; Dp ag 


through the holes. 
‘*Chauncy, Chauncy, are the re-entering any 
bastion simple right angles, or may you make | 


slone fou 


and so on, and so on. : = 
*“Q mother, do give me my portfolio, if you be hag 

got it!” 2 
And the long-suffering mother produced a mye 4 

banged and spotted and ornamented paste-board port 

folio, from which Relief drew out a store of oli pj ‘ 

puzzles, silhouette portraits, worn kindergarten maps 


scraps from newspapers, envelopes torn, ornamented or 
plain, with a certain amusement and a certain dismay, 
as if she were not much used to rummaging in her ow: 
portfolio. 

‘*Where have I put my sermon?” 

They all laughed. 

‘Well, I do not mean mine, I mean Mr. 


srooks’s ser- 
mon, my notes on it; Jane McCurdy never wrote out 
hers, and she can’t tell whether he told them to descend 
into the secret places of their counting-houses or of their 
consciences. [am sure I do not know. There it js! 
‘Saul.’ No—‘soul,’ ‘descending deeper,’ no ,it is ‘destroy. 
ing sleeper,’ no, it is ‘keeper—keeper’—there cannot be 4 4 


descending keeper. Paine, do help me, you are _used to 
these things.” But there was nothing about counting- 
houses, alas, and poor Jane McCurdy had to work out her 
own salvation. 

Relief, however, having engaged herself with her port- 
folio, did not let it go. ‘‘Peg,” she said, ‘‘see here 
Here is that paper-doll I began for Jane Perry, and they 
sailed for Melbourne before it was done. 
better than this now.” 

In an instant both the girls were engaged in a great 
contest of paper dolls. 

‘*Mother, is there not some card-board in Peg’s port- 
folio?” and ‘‘Mamma, please find the box of paints.” 
And in two minutes more, Peg had brought two cups of 
water from the pantry and the two girls were deep in 
‘paper-dolls.’ 

Conversation, if it may be called such, went on, varied 
now with hints as to the character of the four dolls wh 
were coming into life, and their names. Characters an¢ 
names both were affected by the accidents which attended 
their creation. 

A lip turned down atthe end, by the fatality of the 
brush, made the doll sad and tragic, and secured for her 
such a name as Gertrude. A more fortunate hit da 
tized her Rose or Bianche or Fairy, as the case may 0 
Indeed, the names changed many times, as they stepped 
forward into their new being. 

Then Delia, the nurse, who had prolonged her supper 
to the last practicabie moment, appeared, and took tie 
baby to put him to bed, for which the plucky little fel 
low was at last quite ready. Mrs. Sherman’s arms wer 
thus relieved. 3ut she had no wish to leave her post, 


We can do lots 





| watok was by no means an unpleasant one, though" 
| had such varied duties, and she satas guide, philosopher, 
friend, counseller and sympathizer to each and all of th 
five. She had in her basket half-a-dozen new French 


| papers. But it may be doubted whether she made much 
| progress with either of them. 

| Chauncy had finished his own work, and had looked 
over Paine’s verses with approval and with the sugges’ 
| tion of some changes, both of metre and of rbyme. Ui 
was just adjusting himself to copy them for Paine °® 
|some note-paper Paine had brought, when the folding 
door, which separated this room from the next, open 
and Mr. Sherman came in. The other room was calle 
the library, and it was his special lair. 

“Oh, you are all here! I hoped you would be. There 
is a funny sketch, Paine, which they will like to bes 
And he handed Paine a newspaper containing a [00 

Sketch which Paine read aloud with much humor. 
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| 
“why would it not do to speak?” he said. ‘There, | 
. You could change —see—then 


ould begin here. 
and—thus and so.” 


you ¢ 
| ur Sherman stayed, well pleased, and said, ‘‘Try it | 
and see what Mr. Page will say. And do not ond 
va like to speak poetry still? Itisa great deal easier 
nit. Come in here, and let me show you one of | 
Smith’s London Lyrics.” 
artists, painters, or draughtsmen had held to 
- work, while the reading went on. But now Chaun- 
»ed Paine, and they went to try the funny ‘London 
4s they came back, Chauncy said, ‘‘Shall you 
me to-morrow night, father?” 


James 


r 


e 
i 


7 morrow, Thursday? No. We have the Savings 
from eight, and I believe it will be a long meet- 


at's too bad,” said the boy. ‘Friday night Paine 
Shall you be here Saturday?” 

tis father crossed the room and looked at the block. 

"said he. “Of course, I cannot tell. What 


“T thing 80 


I t want them to hear,” said the boy. But he 
Paine took Mr. Sherman into a corner, and explained 
You see, Paine has got a good word fora charade. 


hought it was too late to-night. Well, we want 
_ you see, and we want you, because none of ns 
» wield the thunder-bolts as well as you. Then you 

for water we shall have the three grey shawls, your 
r basket, and the largest wash-basket will en- 
and find a harbor there; they are the Greek 
then the Pharos will be the top of the book- 
Oh, the scene is Greek!” said the father. ‘Satur- 
day jt shall be, then.” 


rhe boy returned in triumph to the rest. ‘It is to be 





Saturday; father thinks he can be here, and we can have 
the study.” 
Yoral.—To be read by mothers only. 


The reason why these children had a ‘good time’ at 
e, every evening of their lives, was that father and 


her both were as young as they were, neither wanted 
escape from the children, and both made a business of 
seeing that the time of the children was pleasantly oc- 


a} 


Mrs. Tredgold, on the other hand, preferred euchre- 
parties and concerts and the opera to the company of her 
dren, who, therefore, sought their amusements away 
from home. 


{ Concluded next week.) 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 





If Boston schoolrooms are to be full of art, will 
Boston schoolchildren become artful? 


How can we withhold our pity from the unfortunate 
criminal classes when even their very cells are in tiers? 


Existence in the East is certainly uneventful in com- 
parison with life in the cyclonic, flood-and-fire scourged 
West. However, since life there is getting to be spelled 


death we can resign ourselves to stay within call of the 
Atlantic 


At the rate the festive little moth miller is possessing 
e land just about now, we need not expect any furor 
woollen possessions to our name by another autumn. 
Everybody says to everybody else, between spasmodic 


dashes after one of the artful dodgers, that nobody ever 
did see the like. 





Some of New York’s unique features have not been 
‘ntroduced in Boston. So far as present knowledge 
goes we have nothing to correspond to the two-cent 
restaurants of the metropolis, where a meal and a night’s 
rest in @ chair are furnished for the above sum. How- 
ever, Boston might do better by her poor than to furnish 
& ‘Bandit’s Roost,’ or’a ‘House of Blazes,’ even if these 





Were to be enjoyed (?) for two cents. 
f the Bneli 
botey English sparrows are to go on and possess us 
and the l¢ ive i 
pes 7 land we live in, how would it do to set up some 
ort of 


a Liberty torch that would lare them to their own 


The political pot bids fair to boil fast and furiously 
all’ summer, when humanity especially wants to keep 
cool. It is doleful to reflect that for one candidate or 
the other this same pot holds nothing but ‘soup.’ 

These are the days when advertising colamns teem 
with description of perfect treasures in the line of house- 
servants. With so many employers out of town it 
would seem as if these domestics would be forced to loaf 
and invite their souls. Yet by the latterpart of Septem- 
ber, or even earlier, not the sixteenth part of a ‘treasure’ 
can be had for love or money. The expensive but surer 
way is toretain a tried and trusted force .while one is | 
sure of them. 


| 





OBSERVATIONS. 


CANDIDATES FOR FRIENDSHIP. 

“If there is any one point on which I am more for- 
lorn than another,” said Gloriana, ‘‘it is at the thought of | 
all the delightful and congenial people in the world 
whom I shall never know. In my cullection of biograph- 
ical sketches, I have mentally assorted out a galaxy of 
friends whose society I hope to enjoy to the fullest some- 
time, if Plato reasoned well and eternity is long.” 

“Why can’t you get along with the friends you have?” 
said Salus; ‘‘I call itrather a left handed compliment to 
some of the best of us that you recognize an aching 
void that must be filled by bookish company. I’m sure 
[ find my friends all-sufficient to satisfy every mood.” 
‘*Here’s to Salus, the loyal! Anda thousand thanks 
for my share,” said Gloriana, contritely; ‘‘one all-round, 
just-right friend would be as good as a thousand, if he 
or she would be all-round. Companionship needs to be, 
like meal-time, a fixed institution, not a matter depend- 
ent upon innumerable contingences and resolving itself 
perhaps into a dozen or two hap-hazard meetings ina 
year, as so-called friendships sometimes do. If people 
to whom we look to share our social and intellectual and 
spiritual enjoyment are seldom around when we want 
them, something must be done. We can recognize the 
Universal Mind in different settings, and have relays of 
friends all along our path in life. Why not? 

“That has a festive sound, Gloriana,” said Salus, 
dryly; ‘‘but I suppose you know that you are one of the 
last people in the world to take up the relay system. If 
a person ever inclined to concentration in the matter of 
friends, you are she.” 

‘‘More’s the pity, Salus. I am seeing the folly of the 
thing. It narrows one’s range of experience. Witha 
fine miscellaneous assortment of intimate friends one 
has anopportunity to view life from every sort of an 
angle, and supplement one’s own experience with the 
essence of great events that happen all round the circle. 
I have an idea of going in now not only for association 
with my ownest, but with my friends’ friends, anda 
brand new unlimited list of mv own.” 

“Well, if variety is what you are after,” said 
Salus, ‘‘make out a list that is worth while. You want 
some sharp contrasts, socially and intellectually, and 
morally, I suppose; and as you areto have no limit to 
the number you may as well sound the whole gamut, 
and get acquainted with the way the other nine-tenths 
live. What sort of personages have you on your bio- 
graphical list, by the way?” 

“To tell the truth, they are pretty much of a sort. 
Sympathetic, highly intellectual, morally admirable peo- 
ple, heads stored with all kinds of things that I want to 
learn and have not, and whose tastes include everything 
that I like and some other matters that they are toteach 
me to appreciate.” 

‘“‘Humph! a fine transcendental time you’d have of it,” 
sniffed Salus, ‘‘moving right along in the line that you 
bave always gravitated to. I’m going to take a hand in 
that list of friends, myself. I’m going to treat you toa 
new sensation or two.” 

“If all my friends are equally ‘bossful,’as the Tran- 
script has it, I see great times ahead. But present your 
candidates.” 

«Well, I shall be sharp enough to hand up those who 
will make the old charter members shine by contrast, if 
I go to the Rogue’s Gallery for them.” 

“You needn’t. Mixed society will present plenty of 
material. Here’s for number one.” 

‘‘Number one, Gloriana, shall be a fine infinitesimal 
image of aman. I found him myself, selling pillsina 
drug store.” 





— : in = many as fifteen hundred birds have been 
pag | themselves in a single night flying agaiast 
yo eae of Liberty Enlightening the World in New 
rs — r A sparrow trap would [be a cruel sight 
ons Our highways, but it has its possibilities. 


aver that a surprising number of the 
ment of scthien’ ae - ee besos prepay: 
meena g - at is a very shabby kind of forget- 

» €Specially where the letter is detained out of 


town, s * 
tte be that the recipient is oblig.d to send off another 
evier postage pre 


missive or newspaper. 
Some capacity or other, 
drop into the habit of 


Mail-carriers 
Missives that th 


Most of us require a keeper in 
and never more than when we 
mailing unstamped letters. 





pald) enclosing stamp for the stranded | 


“J like that, I’m sure. Did he scrimp you on pills?” 
“Not at all. Let me tell you what he islike. Yes- 
| terday I started downtown in ahurry and just before 
hailing my car I happened to think that 1 came off with- 
|out my money. I looked up the hill, and in my mind’s 
| eye turned the corner and looked up the other hill, and 
‘decided not to go back. I hada two figure check with 
me on a New York bank, so I went into the drug store 
| at the corner of Washington street.” 

| «Where my friend-to-be dispenses pills?” inquired 
| Gloriana. 

‘Precisely. He was there. I had often seen him 
‘before when I bad sampled their soda water, and had 
| left packages to be called for, and one small errand and 
another. I asked him to cash my check. He couldn’t; 


‘had just ‘deposited.’ Then [asked him to accept it as 


security for five cents, as I did not want to go back up 
to Parnassus street for a car fare.” 
| “If he refused to do it, ‘said Gloriana, ‘the is no 
friend of mine.” 

‘‘He refuse? He took the check and viewed its fair 
proportions in all lights. Then looked at mein a sinis- 
‘ter sort of way, and handed it back. And he drawled 
‘out—this friend of yours, Gloriana, that you are so 
anxious to add to your list—‘How do you think it would 
|do to go back up to Parnassus street and get your five 
cents?’” 

** Sa-lus!” 

“Yes, he did. And ina dignified way I said, ‘I might 


|do that,’ and did it!” 


“This creature, then, took you for an adventuress, 


who had ‘struck him’ for five cents?” 


“Exactly. And he proved his sagacity by handing 


back the check for exactly two hundred times the amount 


I asked for; and he testified to his nobility of soul by 


sending me off up the double hill to ‘get’ my five cents.” 


‘Salus, you will be invaluable to me if you can secure 
a whole pack of these fellows. I can make my fortune 
exhibiting them as freaks of nature, at ten cents a head. 
You have played the knave—or the jack. Now for the 
joker and the king and the queen, if you have any.” 

“T think you’d better have a brace of jacks. I know 
another. This one engaged board in town for five dol- 
lars a week, with the stipulation that he be allowed 
twenty-five cents for each meal taken outside. One week 
he wes away from the entire twenty-one meals, and 
when he came back he presented a bill for twenty-five 
cents at his boarding place for the extra meal that was 
not cancelled by allowing the weeks board.” 

‘Let him be not my friend only, Salus, but my heart’s 
chosen. Though this specimen lacked the opportunity 
to display the fine breadth and nobility of character 
that so charms me in the five cent man.” 

“I’m partial to him, myself,” said Salus; ‘I discov- 
ered him; but [am willing to enjoy him at a distance in 
the capacity of my friend’s friend. It is agreeable to 
know that he will never be imposed upon whatever 
freaks you may try on.” 

‘Relays of that sort of friends would not advance 
me far on my way though, when I started minus a 
nickel, but they would teach me to be thoughtful and 
patient, and would keep my blood from stagnation. But, 
Salus, the mean element is fully supplied now. I’m going 
to offset it. I started out once this season in the same 
predicament, and the conductor offered to let me go on, 
when I missed my money, and when [ demurred and was 
leaving my seat, an ordivary-looking woman handed ont a 
nickel and begged me to take it rather than go back for 
my pocket-book. I concluded to accept the conductor’s 
pass, but the episode is pleasant to think about after 
hearing of the goings onof your ridiculous curmudgeon.” 

‘*There’s no denying that a few such open-hearted and 
open-handed friends would be desirable; but Gloriana! 
have you any such ulterior purpose in sighing for some 
more of us?” 

‘‘Since you insist upon turning my indefinable longings 
and regrets wrong side out I may as well confess any 
thing. Of course I want only those friendships that are 
advantageous. And tbes*, according to Confucius, are 
friendship with the upright, friendship with the sincere, 
and friendship with the man of observation. If I follow 
the advice of the same sage I shall decline to accept any 
candidates you may bring me whom he has labelled 
injurious.” 

‘‘And what may they be, disciple of the almond-eyed?” 

“They, intriguing Salus, are the man of specious airs, 
the insinuatingly soft man, and the glib-tongued. And 
between you and me I imagine he meant to add, the close- 
fisted and the bossful!—Good night, Salus, dear. I] 
drop in again soon.” 

GEORGIA ALLEN Peck. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 





THE SEASON ENDED. 


To-night sees the final curtain fall on the dramatic 
season of 1891-2. What, since our mid-season’s review, 
has come and gone, in the way of new plays, strong 
and memorable impersonations, and vivid and lovely 
dramatic moments? 

= * 
* 

It must with pleasure be admitted the last third of 
the season has seen easily the most. significant work of 
the season. The best has been reserved until the end; 
what is most unusual, a production of great literary value 
and scenic beauty has been given to .us, for the first 
time, in the heat of early summer, on the very eve of 
the footlights’ fall; two characters hase, on a date as 
late, been created for us by two players high in favor 


|and fame. The season has traveled ‘hot-foot’ to ite 
close, and ended as with sun-burst and trumpets. 

= ee 

~ 


One of the plays which will linger longest in memory, 
among those the waning dramatic year has brought us, 
is Mr. Jones’s ‘Dancing Girl,’ a3 presented by Mr. Soth- 





ern and his company. Touching lifeat a depth, studying 
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in defiance of convention, types of character treated, in 
general, if at all, from a very different standpoint; 
teaching a haunting lesson of how the soul that chooses 
to dwell among moth and rust must share the fate of 
the treasure that there dwells—the play appeals to all 
that is most thoughtful and most sincere in the mind and 
heart of the spectator, and compels where it cannot 
charm. 
o,° 
Among other plays new to Boston, we shall remember 
the ‘Princess of Erie’ as being ratherthe maddest bit of 
impossible motif ever offered to aa long-suffering public. 
‘Katherine Kavanaugh,’ given by the Kendal Company, 
boasted great ingenuity of construction, though as a 
play it very evidently, was a construction and nota 
growth. Jerome’s ‘Councilor’s Wife’ was among the 
pleasantest events of the waning season; a bit of honest, 
wholesome, human comedy, with light and harinless 
April laughter, light and tender April sighs; a play to be 
as easily seen many times without weuriness as one 
may, without satiety, catch the breath of the brier rose, 
across spring-time fields. We have seen Mr. Jones’s 
‘Wealth,’ too, for the first time; a play with one situa- 
tion of terrible, heart-searching psychological power. 
And all the passionate, primitive, sun-thrilled life lived 
by the southern seas has opened for us, for an hour, in 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ in the magnificent interpretation 
of Alexander Salvini. Not an uninteresting chronicle of 
plays for the season’s closing third! 
a 
The time has not been less rich in memorable imper- 
sonations. Mr. Sothern’s Danecourt is a creation that 
will not, fade, with its moments when the gnawing con- 
science makes itself seen almost as a physical torture; 
the honor, tarnished indeed, but of gold beneath the tar- 
nishing; the new, infinitely good content of the sunset 
calm after the long unrest of the soul at war with right. 
The Hoel Brinnilow of Mr. Dodson; the cripple, with 
the man’s spirit shining so nobly through the weary, 
pathetic face, that pity Is shamed to find itself pity, 
and turns half reverence and half tenderness. 
* * 
The Gilberte of Sarah Bernhardt: not altogether new 
to us, indeed; but coming, after years of absence, as a 
new delight, in its butterfly delicacy, its exquisite sim- 
plicity and sincerity of pathos; its entirely and compel- 
lingly true presentation of a type that the world will 
know, not all unlovingly, while the world knows women. 
The Mrs. Ben Dizon of Annie Clarke, Bohemian to the 
last drop of flavor; so droll, so sunshiny, so quaint of 
manner, so great of heart. The Sir Peter Lund of Mr. 
Willard ; an amazingly clever study of a tyre; the phy- 
sician, pictured with such complete and sensitive justice 
as physicians had long given over hoping for, at the 
hand of playwright or player. The Matthew Ruddock of 
the same accomplished actor; a Blenkarn in reverse of 





THE SKYLARK. 


Again returns the dream to this glad heart, 
Of when first Shelley’s lyric wondrous grew, 
How, book in hand, I trod the morning dew 
Thro’ English fields, where these sweet spirits dart, 
And saw the living creature upward start 
With silver chime and thrill of fairy bells; 
So, steady soaring where the sunlight dwells, 
A song it was, and yet of heaven a part! 
The poet’s words of flame entranced my soul, 
While choired the bird such happy strain on high ; 
Joy-waves from some unseen, far sea did roll 
Celestial glory through the lifted sky; 
Time was no more; our world had slipped away 
And I was left with God in His new day! 


WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
LUVE, 


BY ORELIA KEY BELL. 
Two spots in all the world there are for me: 
The one bright, radiant spot 
Where beams her face, 
The one broad, dreary space 
Where she !s not— 
Two spots in all the world there are for me. 


Century. 
LITERATURE. 


SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


Just as all Gaul was divided into three parts, so all 
novels fall naturally into three classes. There are the 
novels written by men (and more rarely by women) of 
genius, which are of immense importance as documents 
in the study of mankind; there are the novels which, 
lacking Inspiration in the highest degree, are still faith- 
ful and valuable pictures of life; and there are the noy- 
els which, ranging from indifferent to bad, often clever 
bat never profound, bear the ineffaceable stamp of medi- 
| ocrity. This last class has grown amazingly of late 
| years, and perhaps we might be justified in thinking that 

the time will come when every man will be his own nov- 
elist. Certainly fiction is the form of expression which 
those who can hold a pen most frequently adopt. In 
this respect it has superseded poetry, and with reason; 
for rhyme and metre are sometimes perplexing, whereas 
anybody can narrate imaginary events in prose. Since 
the advent of Mr. Howells, indeed, even grammar and 
' syntax have become minor considerations, 

The voluminous and involved story of modern society 
| which Miss Cornelia Warren has given to the world is 
‘not an unfavorable specimen, on the whole, of the novel 











of the third class. It would be tedious to r t 
the medal; afather wronging his child instead of being beds the plot of epeat in 


wronged through his child. The Turiddu of Alexander 
Salvini; a marvellous picture of beautiful, sensual youth, 
with all youth’s cruelty in pursuit of its pleasure, and 
all youth’s piteousness when it hurls itself against 
immutable Law, to be broken in pieces. A fine group of 
character-pictures, these, that a few weeks have newly 
brought us to grace our galiery of dramatic memories, 
withal! 


And in memorable moments, the closing dramatic | 
season has been rich. Who will forget the moment, in’ 
‘The Ensign’ when it seemed as if the very gate of the’ 


grave had swung back, to give Abraham Lincoln again 


to the gaze of men—the gaunt, homely figure, the eyes, | 


with their terrible pathos of patience? Or, again, the 
burst of crying—dreadful, man’s crying, wrenching 
body and soul, ‘hours of life in every drop,’ with which 
the agony of remorse rolls away from Danecourt's heart? 


Or again, the little, pitiful pleading cry with which the | 
butterfly soul of Frou-Frou flits out into the dark? Or | 


Mrs. Dixon’s delicious confidence to her old fakir friend, 
that she fears she is ‘going to the good!’ Orthe moment 
when Ruddock, like his prototype in Scripture, who 
would pull down his barns and build greater, hears the 
inner whisper that in that hour his soul is required of 
him. Or the moment when Sautuzza, with death at the 
heart, meets the careless, weary eyes of her lover, and 
then watches those eyes light with a new passion, as 
shallow Lola comes laughing by. Or—but one cannot 


make indefinite chronicling; and memorable moments | 


have been very many. 
o,° 

A memorable moment indeed—and we will pause for 
no more—was that when Miss Annie Clarke acknowl- 
edged for the last time the storm of loving applause 
surging up to her over the Museum footlights. In her 
hands laurel wreaths and jewels of price; old friends’ 
faces, tearful for love of her, smiling comradely beside 


and all around her, and with affectionate regard and | was not dull and commonplace would find some very | 


respect, all before her—her retiring pathway from the 
old stage she has so long adorned, strewn thick with 
roses; a tender, memorable moment indeed was that 
good, sorrowful moment of farewell! 


Dorotuy LunpT. 


‘Miss Wilton’ (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co.), even if a patient reviewer felt himself 
competent to do so. In the course of the first 66 pages 
—there are nearly 600 in all— no less than thirty-three 
characters are introduced to the attention of the reader. 
Half a character a page is a simple coming-in for one 
novel. Possibly some expert statistician might inform 
us whether or not it breaks the record. Even the author 
seems to be imperfectly acquainted with some of the 
figures on her canvas, and refers to them vaguely as 
, ‘a Mrs.’ This and ‘a Mr.’ That. She has a business-like 
way of ticketing them with two or three lines of descrip- 
, tion, and trusting to the strength of the reader’s memory 
to recall them if perchance they should appear later on. 
However, when all is said, Miss Lilla Wilton Is really 
the central personage around whom events revolve, and 
her love affairs and financial difficulties occupy about an 
equal share of the attention of the orator. It is rather 
difficult to tell whether one is asked to sympathize with 
her or not. She is perilously like an adventuress, and 
yet she has a certain saving quality of goodness. Mar- 
querite Gautier’s baptism of tears sanctified her sins, and 
she was pardoned much because she had loved much. 
Miss Wilton’s offences are notas serious as Marguerite’s 
, were, but the moral of her career seems to be the re- 
deeming power of love, for she gets the man to whom 
her heart is given, after experiences which do not seem 
, to have destroyed her hopefulness, although they might 
certainly have been expected to injure her self-respect. 
It remains to be said that Miss Warren has powers of 
observation and of humor, and that if she did not en- 
' tirely lack the artistic sense, something better than this 
| first attempt might be hoped from her in the future. 
Miss Mary Agnes Tincker is no amateur at story- 
telling, but in ‘San Salvador’ (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co.) her desire to be’ picturesque and mysterious 
leads her a little beyond her depth. Possibly it is one’s 





_own fault that Don Claudio and Tacita and the rest make 


so little appeal to the sympathies. Possibly oné who 


\Tomantic and thrilling episodes between the first page 

,and the last. Certainly the novel is not without interest, 
in spite of the expression of vagueness which it leaves. 
And the figure of Tacita exercises no small charm over 
the imagination of the reader. 


NWEALTH. 
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| ‘A Daughter of the South’ (New York: Casge\) Pab. 
lishing Co.) is the largest and most ambitious jp q , 1 
tion of stories by Mrs. Burton Harrison, who sy1 ciently 
|demonstrated her cleverness when she wrot, ‘The 
| Anglomaniacs.” Mrs. Harrison knows society 4 
| South and North, intimately, and whatever she w,i 
bears the marks of this knowledge. Her Southern » 
fascinating. Some of the other tales are hardly Ie 
| ferior in merit, although In one or two cases they ap, 
| Raoety, more than sketches. ‘Thorns in His (Cys) 
both amusing and original, which is a good dea) ¢, 
io these days. 

The latest issue in the new edition of Mr. Black, 
colli is ‘Kilmeny’ (New York: Harpers). It | 
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| whole decidedly inferior to its successors, and even to 
its predecessor, ‘In Silk Attire.’ Mr. Black constantly 
expresses his admiration for Germany and the Germanys 
throughout its pages, aud in truth the besetting sin of 
German literature, sentimentalism, has here taken a 
somewhat firmer hold of him than one could wis). 
Hester is quite too vague and etherial a person for every 
day taste, and one is inclined to prefer Bonnie Les i 
even without a soul, to the ‘beautiful small creat 
lover whom the auto-blographical hero rhapsodizes. 
| However, one has so many reasons for gratitude to Mr. 
Black that one can forgive him ‘Kilmeny.’ 
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MRS. WHITON-STONE’S POEMS. 


| SONNETS, SONGS, LAMENTS. By Cara E. Whiton-Ston: 

Portrait. Boston: Joseph George Cupples. 

“Unto the living who have known 

How restless were the wings of Sone, 

Whose noble lives have shaped my own, 
These flights belong. 


W 


But holy silences and calms 
Beyond Song’s uttermost I give 

To those who sleep with folded palms: 
My dead—who live.” 

The Dedication of Mrs. Whiton-Stone’s yolume 
strikes with great accuracy the key-note to much of the 
verse that the volume contains. In sonnet and song. as 
well as in lament, there is often the note of grief; but jt 
is never a hopeless or rebellious gnef that dashes itseif 
blindly and stubbornly against the decrees of Prov; 
dence, or that even rests in mere Stoicism and refuses 
to admit the pang; it is rather a grief that confesses 
the pain, but asks that it may learn the lesson that the 
pain can teach—that will not despair even when most 


| sorrowful, but rests in the thought that beyond the va 


there is consolation and peace. 

It is much that nowhere on all these pages of verse 
is there any phrase that speaks of pessimism, and that 
where the note of sorrow sounds so continuously, pathos 
should notsink into bathos—that the verse, with just 
enough possible exceptions to prove the rule, should 
always be smooth, often graceful, and at times ‘most 
musical’ as it is ‘most melancholy;’ though tn the 
‘Serenade,’ here quoted in part, there is a more joyous 
note than can be found elsewhere in the book : 

“*Here’s the golden wonder, 
Crowning summer days, 
Full moon shining yender, 
In a sea-green haze; 
Floods of splendor falling 
Passionate and still; 
Here’s the low, soft calling 
Of the whippoorwill. 
"Neath the bloom and shine, love, 
Sleep with dreams divine, love? 
All my heart is thine, love. 
Sleep! Sleep on!” 

Many of the author's single lines are excellent. The 

April sonnet has— 

“And low-hung moons lend daffodils their gold; ” 
while in the August sonnet the sense that the glory of 
the summer has passed its meridian finds expression in 
the closing line :— 

“The soul of Summer with the swallow files.” 
Characteristically, however, there is a manifest unwilling- 
ness to rest in any thought of failure, and the feeling 
that somewhere, surely, there must be fruition comes 
out in the closing lines of the sonnet on September :— 

“Summer dies not, for all that is divine 
Lives in some goldener force, some fairer rose.”’ 

Here and there an Alexandrine comes in, sometimes 
by way of variation for the closing line of a sonnet, and 
| in one or two instances an eight-syllabled verse takes the 
place of an heroic line. 

Among the Songs, though scarcely a song itself, is 
the only poem in which the author has attempted to put 
in verse the unconventional, every-day language of ‘he 
| common people—not a dialect, but the average E 
of a fairly intelligent workingman—and ‘Miner Jim,’ the 
|result, is very good; with much pathos and, considering 











ithe limitations of verse, not much that is unduly ee 


gant in its expressions. 


It was a happy stroke to write the verses ‘To Julis 
Ward Howe On Her Birthday, May 27,’ in the ripgimZ 
| metre of her ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ and there 
a real swing and lift in the lines that lead up to the 
refrain of ‘The glory of the Lord.’ The ‘conceit’—in the 


i quaint, older meaning of the term—that finds 
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up by saying that the stories are not unlike those that 
Omar Khayyam might be supposed to write, were he to 
return to this earth in this nineteenth century and take to 
‘-h of tenderness in ‘Rachael—m wy & | writing short stories for English magazines. 
for her children, will flad symju..y for 

vringing up in her heart when reading 
she speaks of “‘My tender little boy,” 


LUCIAN IN MODERN ENGLISH. 


SELECTIONS FROM LUCIAN. Translated by Emily James Smith. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The translator's introduction is an admirable little 
essay upon Lucian, and by no means the least agreeable 
thing in the volume. She pleads that Lucian may be 
taken simply, and begs the reader to laugh at his jokes 
and be content, without trying to evolve a system of 
philosophy from them. 

She has carried out this idea in her translation, which 
is a bright and readable one, with little touches here and 
there—the use of ‘confound it,’ as a mild expletive, or 
the sale of Pythagoras for two hundred ‘dollars’— which 
help out the contemporaneous effect and rescue the 
writings of the witty Greek from classical Dryasdusts. 
Doubtless there is enough of sadness to be found 
below the mirth for those who care to look for it—a 
gloomy conception of the future state combined with a 
general disbelief in the power of the gods and a growing 
belief in their non-existence. Laughable as ‘Zeus the 
Tragedian’ may be—and the fun is worked out excellent- 
ly—Fate, the one thing, it might seem, that the average | 
Greek never questioned, hovers in the background as 
grim a presence as the Predestination of the later Cal- 
vinist; grimmer, if anything, for Zeus himself was at 
its mercy. 
lief that the faith of those ‘‘first called Christians at 
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ye book. 
DWIN ARNOLD'S NEW VOLUME. 


AND OTHER PorMs. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 


ries Scribner’s Sons. 

» somewhat the fashion of late to slight 
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But on the surface, at least, these selections are suffi- 
en this blotted out by the Western rest- 


ciently amusing. ‘The Dream,’ ‘The Cock,’ ‘Toxavis, or 


to have inspired, however, the best poem 


h ite as much instruction as wit in them; 
It would be hard to equal the light touch | -"’° %" , 


Halcyon’ in particular being so grave in its effect and 


ad agreeable fancy of the verses “20.0 Pulr of Rgyptins seeming so unlike the usual style of Lucian that it is not 
— surprising that the critics hesitate to award it him. The 
Tiny cippess <0 GUIS ERe gems, Munchausenism of ‘A True History’ seems excessive and 
Tied with a mouldering golden cord! 
What pretty feet they must have been the account a trifle prolix; but the wit of ‘Loukios, or 
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our Thunderbolt of War.’ 


Ss not an easy one to review. This, as the 


* &0 interesting one, since all elusiveness has an attract- 
iveness of its own. 


‘embering the effective and graceful use of the super- 
au many of the stories; itis avowed so frankly 
‘iat It half-persuades the reader of its truth, and yet it 
| so delicately that it does not lose its power by 
'g too strongly insisted upon. 


S never incomplete, if a sympathetic reader 


‘The Magic Morning,’ differs from the others in 
no cloud to cast a shadow on its tender hap- 


is much humor in these stories; and it is 


rough the Prevailing pessimism, so that it is hard to 
je whether the pessimism is so profound that at 
despairs of itself and thus becomes optimism, or 
.. me inborn gayety of disposition proves at 
“ines too strong for it. 
™. ‘nterludes in verse are quite as original as are the 
“ories, and there is a q 


to one of them, at least, 
Bats anda Vedderes 


the Ass,’ together with the account of the unfortunate 
were-ass’s adventures, is lively enough to make amends. 
The volume is bound in covers of delicate grayish- 
blue, with classical ornaments in silver and the title in 
gold—an appropriate and pleasing combination. 


esar Augustus was Egypt's lord! 
iy graceful and fair you were! 


nice pair of Egyptian ‘threes?’ ” 

an Princess’ strikes a note of tender 
‘otiphar’s Wife’—since one can scarcely 
»oem—is hardly poetical enough to justify SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the recent books on Science and 
Natural History published by them, a list which includes 
many subjects, from Astronomy to Applied Science and 
Mechanics, the subjects being represented by titles 
which range from the primer to the technical treatise. 
The writings of the Agassiz family, Louis, Alexander 
and Elizabeth C., are well represented, and while they 
are not strictly of the nature of news in science, they 
have such sterling value as to be ever available and 
valuable to the student. The name of Olive Thorne 
Miller, whose charming little essays are already so 
popular, appears quite frequently in this list, together 
with others well known for their investigations into bird 
life and manners. Astronomy is represented by the 
name of Prof. S. P. Langley, for the popular phase, and 
by that of Prof. E.C. Pickering for the technical. 
Zoology is represented by the standard Riverside 
Natural History, the list of whose authors and editors 
is a notable one; the splendid series of Butterflies of 
North America by W. H. Edwards; the Botanical treat- 
ises of E. 8S. Rand, Jr., and the like, and the list of con- 
tributors in other departments in the main is equally 
strong. The publications mentioned in this catalogue 
are of themselves of the greatest value in the expres- 
sion of the latest advances in scientific development. 


D.C. Heath & Co. have just issued the fourth num- 
ber of their Seaside and Way-side Series of Nature 
Readers by Julia McNair Wright. 
especial book is by no means confined to school work, 
for the various topics are presented so clearly and 


y?—which have been inflicted by British 
, from Mrs. Trolloppe to Kipling. Of the 
of British valor, ‘The Frigate Endymion’ 
t admiral is happily characterized as 


ems are short; and the contrast between 


e a welcome variety. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





tY PAIN’S STORIES AND VERSES. 
ERLUDES. By Barry Pain. New York: Harper 


has brought together his stories tntoa 
nly another way of saying that the book 


There is, here and there, a little 
might be advantageously omitted, as when 
of his characters to say: ‘‘We keep our 


tor; we use it to make an impression or a 
don’t waste it on friends.” 
© parcon these short-comings, however, 


Nearly all the stories 
their tone; they do not ‘end well,’ asa 
them, indeed, stop rather than end; yet 


ought to find place in almost every home in the land. 


; and readers nowadays take less umbrage 
at being invited to use their wits. One 


may read the lessons with profit. 


very popular way in simple essays entitled 
Age of Crabs and Corals,’ ‘The Reign of the Pines and 
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how often a vein of pure fun runs along 


the science. 


eep and essentially optimistic 
‘The Bat and the Devil.’ 
que whirl decorate the cover, and 


eneral tone of the book may be summed 


appropriate and well conceived. 











AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, 


It was in such a world of doubt and disbe- | 


Antioch” made its astounding victories—and no wonder! | 


Friendship,’ ‘The Halcyon,’ and, possibly, ‘The Ferry,’ | 
‘The | 


The value of this 


charmingly that the book in more attractive binding 


This volume is addressed to childr'n who are able to 
think for themselves, and ‘children of a larger growth’ 
It is intended to lay 
the foundation in a pleasant and easy way for seyerer 
studies in Geology, Astronomy and Biology. The open- 
ing chapter deals with the Nebular Hypothesis and is 
entitled ‘Earth Building.’ Geology is considered in a 
‘The 


the Reptiles,’ ‘The Palm and the Man,’ ‘Vanished Fauna,’ 
‘Written inthe Rocks’ and the like, essays which do in- 
deed give an excellent insight into the general facts of 
Astronomy is treated under‘A Fragment 
of the Milky Way,’ ‘Plan and Progression,’ etc. Botany 
and Zoology have their full consideration among the 
fifty essays comprised in this Reader, and these essays 
present in simple language the main facts, each of its 
The illustrations by C. 8S. King are 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON’S SHORT STORIES. 


GOLDEN-ROD AND OTHER 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. New York: Harper 





Srorins. By 
& Brothers. 


One finishes the last of these little sketches with a 
wish that there were more of them; and this is sufficient 
proof that they are entertaining. It is only once or twice 
that the reader is asked to cross the Atlantic, though the 
change of scene in America takes him from Maine to 
Virginia and westward to the Pacific coast. ‘The manner 
of narration varies from the kodak-pictures of ‘An Edel- 
weiss—mere episodes cleverly contrived to tell all that is 
necessary—to the elaborate setting of ‘Golden-Rod,’ with 
its shifting scenes of New York, Boston and Mount 
Desert for effective backgrounds to its somewhat conven- 
tional but always agreeable theme—the story of a wooing. 
And how natural that, at the least idyllic moment. of the 
party’s journey to Mount Desert, when the glamour of 
the ocean-trip is at an end and the heat of a railroad ex- 
cursion in summer has turned the cherubic baby into a 
fractious small child, the two men of the party should 
retire ‘‘into another car”! 

‘Under the Convent Wall’ and ‘The Shattered Violin’ 
are as telling in their pathos as ‘Cherrycote’ is full of the 
comfort of a hope that brightens into fruition. ‘A House 
Built Upon the Sand’ is a comment upon the reckless 
luxury and the feverish desire for ‘social position’ that 
characterizes the essentially un-American existence of 
certain Americans, and its contrasts present alike a 
warning and an example. ‘On a Hill-Top’ is a simple 
sketch, whose improbability does not diminish its charm 
—perhaps it increases it. 

The binding of electric blue, with its edelweiss in 
silver and gold and its golden lettering, is too pretty to 
be ignored. .There are one or two annoying misprints: 
‘eyrie’ on page 18 apparently takes the place of ‘eerie,’ 
and ‘ingrevert’ on page 91 should ‘revert’ to the present 
participle of that verb. 


| Was it aA LOST DAY? AND OTHER STORIES. 
kins. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co, 


This modest collection of stories is clearly from the 

, hand of one who has read much, thought much, dreamed, 
' perhaps, most of all. They show a real love of outdoor 
| nature and a quick eye for its beauties, a ready fancy, 
| and a love, too, for what is romantic and picturesque in 
| human life. Most of the stories present one or another 
| aspect of Southern character or society; and some of the 
most pleasing—such as the clever little ‘sketch, ‘Aunt 
Sarah’s Wedding Shoes’—seem to be based on those tra- 
ditions which descend from mother to daughter in gentle 
families. English models, clearly, Lave formed the 
young author’s style; and readers who have wearied of 
the French and Russian schools and their American imi- 
tators may turn with pleasure to these unpretending tales 
of love and loyalty. 


By Katherine Jen 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


‘Flying Hill Farm’ is a hearty, healthy story about 
real boys and girls, by Sophie Levett, whose very name 
is a guarantee of brightness and soundness. The elders 
will approve it and the youngsters rejoice in it. The 
book is in the green-and-silver of the Harpers’ Young 
People Series. 

‘The Kaleidoscope’ is a series of eleven stories, all 
written to describe the same picture, by ‘Pansy,’ ‘Marga- 
ret Sidney,’ and other people whom the readers of the 
Lothrop magazines know well. The picture shows a 
little girl, and a kitten dressed with flowers, and out of 
it the eleven authors have spun stories of orphans and 
beggars, of robbers and Country Week, of prizes and sur- 
prises, of temperance and of generosity—but not one 
fairy story! 
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A COLONY OF GIRLS. A Novel. B 
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THE ERL QUEEN. By Nataly Von Eschstruth. Translated By 
Emily 8. Howard. New York: Worthington Co. Boston: For 
Sale by Damrell & Upham, 


LEAVES OF HEALING. Gathered by Katherine Paine Sutton. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association, 


SEA-SIDE AND WAY-SIDE. Nature Readers No. 4. 
McNair Wright. Illustrated by C. 8. King. 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


4000 Acres 21-2 Wiles of Cheyenne City 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES : 


DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





TO FORTUNE, 


BY CHARLES LEONARD MOORE. 
Fortune, proud fool! that deemest the heart of man 
Waked and won only by thy slight allure, 
Know that thy footstep seals those founts again 
That else were free, that else were full and pure; 
Thou hast Life’s keys, and dost command success, — 
Success, poor shadow of the soul of hope; 
But all thy gain is present weariness 
And the gods’ laughter from their unscaled slope. 
Go, harlot, with thy faces of regard, 
Wind-varying for the lovers at thy side, 
I am not poor enough for thy reward, 
Honor and splendor in my heart abide; 
I want thee not, save that thou kneel, and so 
Proffer thy service as cup-bearers do. 


The Forum. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 





APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


At the 130th corporate meeting of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, held at the Institute of Technology on 
Wednesday afternoon, the principal paper read was by 
Mr. E. H. Russell, principal of the Worcester Normal 
School. It was entitled ‘Camping Out.’ Dr. Thomas 
Crozier, who has been given charge of the proposed 
camping party of the Club in August, spoke briefly about 
this party, which has selected as its objective point the 
district near the Grafton Notch in Maine. 

The popularity of this excellent institution, the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, is shown by the election at 
this meeting of some twenty new members, who have 
been attracted by some of the numerous popular features 
which the Club is continually presenting. 

The excursion committee, which is exceedingly act- 
ive, has presented arare list of attractions for Club 
members the present season. A very successful trip has 
but just returned from Shirley Hill, N. H., a charming 
resort near Manchester, in which some seventy members 
‘assisted.’ An extra excursion left yesterday for a short 
visit to Mt. Monadnock. On Friday, June 17, a party 
will start for Agamenticus, taking train for York Harbor, 
Maine. On Saturday, June 25, an all-day outing will be 
taken to Gloucester, where it is expected that the laurel 
will be in.bloom. The regular Field Meeting will be 
held this year at the Adirondacks, the, party leaving 
Boston on July 4. 

The Councillor of Exploration, Mr. A. L. Goodrich of 
Salem, asks the assistance of members of the Club dur- 
ing the coming season. Record of exploration in any 
part of the country will be welcome. In the White 
Mountains the whole region drained by the East Branch 
of the Pemigewasset needs exploration, especially in 
regard to the detailsof ravines, ridges, and minor sum- 
mits; Mts. Thompson and Hastings have not yet been 
visited; andthe region north and east of the Andros- 
coggin has had but little attention except in the neigh- 
borhood of Gorham and Shelburne. Members are re- 
quested to forward accounts of their visits to all places 
outside of the track of tne ordinary tourist. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting of this Society on Thursday afternoon, 
Mr. C, F. Adams presented a paper entitled ‘The Genesis 
of the Massachusetts Town,’ replying to Judge Chamber- 
lain and Prof. Channing’s criticisms on his views, ex- 
pressed at the January meeting. 

Several documents of historic interest were presented 
to the society. Among them are the original commission 
issued in 1772 by Gov. Hutchinson to Edward Proctor, 
a prominent member of the ‘Boston tea party,’ a speci- 
men sheet of Washington's private letter paper, a copy 
of an original letter written in 1780, giving an account of 
Arnold's treason, a handsomely bound copy of the very 
rare sermon of Rey. Samuel Davis, a Virginian minister, 
in which there is a reference to ‘‘that heroic youth, Col. 
Washington, whom,” the preacher hopes, ‘providence 
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| has preserved for some important service to his country.” 
| A new volume of Collections is newrly ready for pub- 
‘lication. There will be no meetings of the society in July, 
August and September. 

The rhododendron show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society opened yesterday noon at Horticultural 
Hall. The exhibition will be continued today. It is im- 
practicable to make extended mention of the show in this 
number, and comments upon the really remarkable exhi- 
bition must be deferred to next week. 


In the report of the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship last week, 
the name of Samuel B. Capen was inadvertently omitted 
from the list of members of the Executive Committee 
elected at that meeting. 





THE THEATRES. 








The prodaction of Tennyson’s lovely pastoral drama, 
‘The Foresters,’ by the Daly Company at the Hollis Street 
Theatre on Monday night must be reckoned something 
of a disappointment. The text of the play was spoken 
in such fashion—crisp, staccato, modern —that the spec- 
tator admitted its poetry as an hypothesis rather than 
anything more demonstrable and satisfying. The scenery 
was no more than adequate; a genuine disappointment, 
after the many alluring tales of the beauties of the New 
York production. More than all, there was entirely 
lacking the atmosphere in which alone, ‘The Foresters’ 
can find illusive interpretation; the atmosphere of the 
forest, of the wind and the sun, great, free spaces, 
hearty, cheery, virile life. Instead of this, the spectator 
found himself as it were at a bal masqué; all was dainty, 
pretty, artificial. We speak by the large, and of the 
total impression; there were, speaking in detail, many 
clever characterizations, many charming scenes and 
many happy moments. The Maid Marian of Miss Ada 
Rehan is rich in dignity, in race, in beauty; now and 
then missing the note of sweet, wild freedom which 
should be the key-note of the play; but on the whole a 
memorab!e and lovely impersonation. 

At the Boston Museum, ‘Little Tippett,’ a farce- 
comedy adapted from the French, had its initial pre- 
sentation on Monday. Its plot is frankly risqué, con- 
cerning itself with the paternity of an unwelcome 
infant; but the action is brisk, the lines tolerably clever, 
and the actors do their part with zest; so doubtless the 
play will earn an evanescent summer favor with the 
indulgent summer public. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Family Circle,’ long to 
be remembered for the delicious genre work done by 
Miss Robson as the forlorn little lodging-house keeper, 
closes its engagement to-night. 

Atthe Tremont Theatre, ‘Puritania,’ the new comic 
opera by Messrs. McLellan and Kelley, was produced on 
Monday and has scored a pleasant success. The scenery 
is charming, the story amusing, the music of more per- 


manent worth than is often associated with such butter- | 


flies of the dramatic hour. Miss Beaudet'’s Elizabeth isa 
quaint and dainty creation, with much naive charm. 


Edward Harrigan and his company, including inimita- 


bly delightful Annie Yeamans, come to the Columbia | 
Theatre ou Monday, with the New York success, ‘Reilly | 


and the 400.’ 

‘Iolanthe,’ sweetest and airiest of musical drolleries, 
comes to the Globe Theatre, next week, in an elaborate 
revival which presents Dixey as the Lord Chancellor. 

‘Little Tippett’ will continue the sttraction at the 
Boston Museum until further notice. 


‘Puritania’ will remain the summer attraction at the 
cool and pleasant Tremont Theatre. 





The graduation of another jclass ,by the Boston Nor- 
mal School of Gymnastics is a mark of the progress of 
our eclectic educational system. The value of physical 
culture as an adjunct to the regular elements of ‘book- 
learning’ is now established, so far as this city is con- 
cerned. This school, supported through its experimental 
stages by the generosity of one of Boston's wealthy 
women, and afterwards adopted by the city as a regular 
feature of its educational system, is now an established 
institution. Of the various jschools of gymnastics, the 
Swedish system has claims, based upon its philosophical 
principles, which are worthy of consideration, and the 
city has made no mistake in its selection. The principle 
of the school as well, Dr. Enebuske, has been eminently 
successful in his methods, while his command of his 
science has elicited the admiration of his pupils. Asa 
a test of the success of this school, it is only necessary to 
say that its graduates are in great demand, and in the 
leading gymnasiums of the country, not forgetting that 
of the new Drexel Inustitute in Philadelphia, the most 
recent of them ali, they have already, assumed mos: im- 
portant positions as directors. 





Before open cars have full sweep we should have 
some new safety appliances. The one rear step on the 
closed cars is religiously guarded, but the entire left side 
of the open cars is left conveniently open to the other 
world. Hedge us in gentlemen. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK Norgs. 


The Ornithologist and Oologist for May, 299 
Blake Webster Co., Boston, contains the usual) 
ment of Bird Notes, which range from technica) 
tions of sets of eggs collected to popular articje< wn 
the birds themselves. 
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Roswell Smith, the late President of The Century , 
is the subject of a number of contributions to 4) 
Century. There is a frontispiece portrait, a 
Edmund Gosse, a biographical sketch by the | 
Gladden, an editorial in ‘Topics of the Time,’ w; 
statements of Mr. Smith’s connection with t} 
Society, the Congregational Club, and Berea College 
Kentucky. ‘Mount Saint Elias Revisited’ is a descriptio, 
by Israel C. Russel, of the United States Geologica) g 
vey, of his second attempt to reach the summit of that 
famous pinnacle. The article is illustrated from photo. 
graphs taken during the trip. In the article enti. 
‘Land of the Living Cliff-Dwellers,’ Lieutenant Freder 
Schwatka describes his first visit among the half-ciyj)jz. 
and wild branches of the Indians of Chihuahua. \ sip. 
ing feature of this number is the beginning of q » 
serial called ‘The Chatelaine of La Trinité,’ by Henry p 
Fuller, author of the book so much praised Jome 
Russell Lowell and Prof. Norton, ‘The Chevalier of pe, 
sieri Vani.’ The scene is laid in Switzerland. Amo 
the poems may be specially mentioned a 


r. 


ballad } 


James Jeffrey Roche, editor of the Boston Pilot, 
Fight of the Armstrong Privateer.’ 
A very striking story in the June St. Nicholas (Ney 


York: Century Pub. Co.) is*The Boy who Wouldo’ 
Stumped,’ by Bessie Chandler. The hero of the story \ 
a small buy who is driven to attempt various ridiculous 
feats by the ‘daring’ of his companions. The result gs 
here told is to present the pleasing situation of a smal! 
boy with his jaws closed overa door-knob. By the timely 
assistance of his mother and a large ivory paper-cutter 
the boy is released from his durance ridiculous, and js 
then regaled by extracts from the newspapers and els 
where to illustrate the important difference between rea 
courage and absurd or dangerous emulation. Ernest 
Ingersoll, in his contribution, ‘The Vireo's Nest,’ presents 
a bright little picture of buy and girl in the country. ‘A 
Visit from Helen Keller,’ the blind deaf-mute, is touching! 
described by Adeline G. Perry, who was a pupil at the 
school in Andover, Massachusetts, to which the visit was 
made. ‘Dick Dive’ is a shark-adventure, by Howar 
Bunch, excellently pictured by G. B. Fox; ‘Red and 
Black,’ by Frances C. Sparhawk, is a ‘Ten-Times-(ne 
story, wherein ‘ten little [njun’ girls raise money to pay 
the tuition of a little negro girl. The other verse of the 
number is supplied by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who com 
mends to her readers the principle ‘Nudla dies sine linea 
in a new measure; E. L. Sylvester; John Kendrick Bangs; 
| Victor Mapes, who tells a story of the justice of human 
nature; and L. A. Bradbury, who offers a delightfal 
*‘Lawn-Dance for Little People,’ with, music and ‘stage 
directions. 


The Cassell Publishing Company has issued ‘The Writ 
ings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland.’ The collection 
has been made with the Ex-President’s permission, J 
Mr. George F. Parker, than whom no one was better 
‘equipped for the task. Mr. Parker has kept a complete 
| collection of Mr. Cleveland’s speeches and writings and 
from these he has chosen those best suited to the pur 
|poses of a book. He has done his work with the 
| greatest care and intelligence and grouped his materia! 
| according to the occasion of its utterance, so that io 
| one chapter we have ‘Speeches and Letters accepting 
Nominations,’ in another ‘Inaugaral Messages and Ad- 
| dresses,’ on ‘Civil Service Reform,’ ‘Taxation and Rev- 
enue,’ etc., etc. Besidesthis, Mr. Parker has written #9 
interesting introduction and supplied the work with 
exhaustive index that will prove invaluable. 


The next volume in the new series of political bic 
graphies, called ‘The Queen’s Prime Ministers,’ will bes 
life of ‘The Earl of Derby,’ by George Saintsbury. To 
series already includes ‘The Earl of Beaconsfield,’ by / 
A. Froude; ‘The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone,’ by G. W 
E. Russell; ‘Sir Robert Peel,’ by Justin McCarthy; ‘V's 
count Palmerston,’ by the Marquis of Lorne; and ‘TD 
Marquis of Salisbury,’ by H. D. Traill. Harper & Broto 
ers are the publishers. 


A wide variety of topics is treated in The Populi! 
Science Monthly for June (New York: D. Appleton ® 
'Co.) It opens with ‘The Retreat of Theology in the G# 
ileo Case,’ by Dr. Andrew D. White. A sketch of 
‘Ancient Civilizations of America,’ embracing the moule 
builders and the ‘palace-builders,’ is contributed by Prof 
J. S. Newberry. In a fully illustrated paper on ‘TD 
Yucca Moth and Yucca Pollination’ the curious operations 
of one of the insect aiders of plant-fertilization are de- 
scribed by Prof. C. V. Riley. The question ‘What sr 








| Diatoms?’ is answered in an illustrated article by @! 
| Gregory. There is an accountof ‘Korean Mouse 
and Mountaineers,’ based on explorations by - ¥: 
Campbell. The essential nature and the source of 
| Pestiferous Plants are popularly stated by Prof. By™* 
D. Halsted, who is in charge of the exhibit of weeds ™ 
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ne made at the Columbian Exhibition. In ‘Dust and 
vresh Air,’ T. Pridgin Teale describes means that he has 


s.vised for keeping dust and soot out of drawers, cup- 


ards, etc. 
» Jone number of the Forum (New York) has for 
several years been 
‘ r, and this year there are two notable educational 
articles—one by President Dwight, of Yale University, 
- aining the recent action of Yale in admitting women 
advanced courses of instruction ; and the other by 
‘ the masters of Eton (England), who writes an 
teresting description of this historical school for boys. 
re are two articles, also, of more than usual religious 
oterest—one by Dr. H. K. Carroll, special agent of the 
| churches; and the other by President 
£ Bowdoin College, Maine, on ‘The Impending 
‘ism’ in the New England country districts because 
neglect of the churches. This number also con- 


Hyde 


Pagat 


rains an outline of the approaching campaign by 4 con- 
s us representative of each pariy— ex-Secretary 


Bayard on the ‘Democratic Duty and Opportunity,’ and 


Senator George F. Hoar on ‘Reasons for Republican 
' ; 

In variety of subject and popular ;tre tment the con- 
ents Jane Cosmopolitan (New York) furnish an 
attractive standard. The Magazine is leading a move- 


ment for the solution of the problem of Aerial Naviga- 
». and Hiram S. Maxim, the great inventor and fore- 

st authority on the subject, gives the result of some 
recent experiments under the title, ‘The Aeroplane.’ 
eorge Mivart, who for forty years has been known 
public as an ardent student and thoughtful writer 
all subjects connected with evolution, begins a 
series of papers in the June Cosmopolitan, in which he 
sets forth the conclusions he has reached in regard to 
the great theory of nataral selection and its philosophi- 


cal bearings upon the religious thought of the day. The 
magazine opens with a charming Philadelphia story by 
Janvier, with artistic Iustrations from Wilson de Meza. 
The fiction includes a mystical and peculiar story by 
Howard Pyle, the well-known illustrator, accompanied 


two fine pictures of his, and ‘Maw,’ a rather striking 
ter of slave life. Other important articles in this 

ber are, ‘The Working of the Labor Department,’ by 
the Commissioner of Labor, Carroll D. Wright, and Fur 
Seals in Alaska. Another sonnet of James Rassell Low- 

sispublished in this number, anda poem by Inigo 
th a fall page illustration from the pen of Will 


cpara 


Prof. Charles E. Fay, who tells the readers of the 
June Wide Awake ‘Why the White Mountains are called 
White,’ is one of the faculty of Tufts College and a 
piritin the Appalachian Club. 


eacing s 


Bret Harte’s young daughter, Miss Jessamy Harte, 
will make her literary début in the July Ladies’ Home 
Journal (Pbiladelphia) with a most entertaining descrip- 
ion of ‘Camp Life in the Adirondacks,’ in which it is 
said that every evidence shows itself of inherited literary 
tendencies not unlike those evidenced in Bret Harte’s 
earlier work. Miss Harte is a girl still in her teens, 
and has artistic as well as literary proclivities, as one of 
the illustrations accompanying her first article shows. 


The fifteenth article in The Popular Science Monthly’s 
series on the Development of American Industries since 
Columbus will be published in the July number. It is 
ou Leather-making, and, like all in the series, it is fully 


Uustrated. The author is Mr. George A. Rich, of the 
Boston Journal. 


One of the early issues of D. C. Heath & Co. will be a 
‘ttle volume for primary schools called ‘Leaves and 
F )wers,’ by Mary A. Spear, late principal of the Model 
School. The plant studies combine drillin reading witk 


sound botanical information, calculated to serve as a 
useful basis to later study. 


Vue ofthe interesting literary announcements of the 
Spring season is that of a new novel by Dorothy Ger- 
ard, the popular author of ‘Orthodox,’ etc., and the 

iat author of ‘A Sensitive Plant’ and ‘Reata.’ The 
new Ke ok, which bears the striking title of ‘A Queen of 
( rds and Cream,’ will be published shortly in Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 
The Nineteenth Century (New York: Leonard Scott 
Pub. Co.) for May is a strong number. It opens witha 
" view of ‘Memorable Dissolutions’ of Parliament dur- 
ing the last and present centuries, and is suggested by 
the approaching dissolution of the present Parliament. 
” s is well supplemented by a forecast of Mr. Glad- 
os ; 8 paige inthe next Parliament by an article on 
he Liberal Outlook,’ by T. Wemyss Reid. Prince 
ee contributes an interesting paper on ‘Recent 
wefan a tbe most important progress in 
es a of research. W. H. Grenfell describes 
paren x res inthe Rocky Mountains in fan article 
43 40st In the Rockies.’ J. W. Wightman,’ late of 
on alee oe some experiences of Balaclava and 
mar mare in an article entitled ‘One of the 
ne sesh the Balaclava Charee.” The ‘ Welling - 
Welling sedate in St. Paal’s, London, is considered by 
tunes strong, the Director of the National Gallery 
» &nd the number closes with a list of the sub- 


& 


B 


| 
in an especial sense an educational 


| Scribers to the Rassian Famine Fand rais»d by) the 


Review, amounting to upwards of $11,000. 


Mrs. Burnett is to have for one of her books a new 
jand especially convenient channel of publication, the 
| press, publisher, and bookseller being all under the same 
roof with the author. Mr. Viviao Burnett, Mrs. , Burn- 
ett’s son, is to dedicate his new printing-press and make 
his first business venture by printing in the form of a 
little book, after its pubication in Scribner's Magazine, 
his mother’s paper on ‘The Drury Lane Boys’ Club’—the 
account she has contributed to the series on ‘The Poor in 
Great Cities’ of her own experience in a helpful experi- 
ment among London street boys. The little book can be 
had in no other way but from the young publisher in 
Washington, and it is by no means improbable that one 
or these privately-printed, limited-edition copies of Mrs. 
Burnett's smallest but not least important work will be 
one of the bibliographical curiosities of the future. 


Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost, edited by 
Albert 8S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Yale University, is published by Ginn & Co. 
The text of this edition is based upon the literal repro- 
ductions of Arber and Morley, and, allowing for the 
modernization of spelling and punctuation, is believed to 
be more correct than any published in this century. 
The index is unusually full, and will enable Addison's 
comments On any particular passage of ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
as wellas on those of the ancient epics with whichit is 
compared, to be found with the least possible trouble. 

Mary E. Wilkins’s first novel, ‘Jane Field,’ now run- 
ning in Harper’s Magazine, promises to equal if not out- 
rival in interest the best of her short stories. In the 
June instalment the tale reaches an exciting stage in 
its dramatic development, and no reader who has follow- 
ed the narrative to that point will be willing to lay it 
aside. The illustrations by;W. T. Smedley are altogether 
in harmony with the story. 


A stimulating article on present educational problems 
will be contributed to the Popular Science Monthly for 
July, by Mrs. H, M. Plunkett. It is eatitled ‘Kiadergar- 
tens—Manual Training—Industrial Schools,’ and embod- 
les some principles of training children that have not yet 
been duly appreciated. 

Professor Charles Waldstein, head of the American 
School of Archevlogy at Athens, will describe ‘The 
Finding of the Tomb of Aristotle’ in t*e July number of 
the Century Magazine. The attribution of this grave to 
the famous Greek philosopher is not proved beyond a 
doubt, but Professor Waldstein marshals an imposing 
array of facts to support his theory. 


During the past year the editor of ‘Appletons’ General 
Guide’ has made a trip over the entire United States and 
Canada. The information gathered by him has been in- 
corporated in the present edition. The Jeading idea 
which has governed the preparation of this work has 
been to produce an American Guide-Book prepared with 
the special knowledge of an American. Each year finds 
an increasing number of our citizens who desire to know 
more about their own country, and each year brings an 
increasing influx of foreign tourists who desire to see 
those features which are most significantly American. 
For both of these classes this book is designed. In 
‘Appletons’ General Guide’ the type is kept standing from 
year to year, to admit of frequent revisions, and the high 
reputation of this standard work will be more than sus- 
tained in the future. 


General Alejandro Ybarra, who is in command of one 
of the Venezuelan armies and who is knuwn among his 
countrymen as ‘The Schoo)master,’ is the author of a 
very popular Method for Learning Spanish, published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. The book, which is highly 
commended by the Spanish Academy and by leading 
Spani-h scholars, was written during General Ybarra’s 
long residence in Boston, where he is well known in 
business and social circles, as he married a daughter of 
the late Judge Thos. H. Rassell and a grand-daughter of 
Father Taylor. 





NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR BOYS. 


LAKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTEHK, MASS. 


Wigwam Hill. Open July 6th to August 3ist. Established 1835. 


Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. Athietic 
Sports, Military Drill, Swimming, Boating, Study of Nature. In- 
sures a healthful and profitable summer vacation. 

For prospectus, aidress 

W. H. BAYMENTON, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are ;warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for public achool work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 

Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 





First to teach 


ScHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Daily lectures in EcoNnoMIOS, HISTORY OF RELIGION anl 
Eruics. For program with full particulars apply to the Secretary, 
5. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. 1. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The loc:tion is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quict, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 





Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
and care. Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


ASTMAN CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKE £PSIE, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


}jAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes, 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
fleld and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5004 
year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
Pp d equiy t 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratorics, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





ARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastora) Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Kev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiillam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., lostructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $160. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 

are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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AT DEAD OF NIGHT. 


BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN. 


woke at dead of night. The wind was high; 
My white rosebush waé tapping ‘gainat the 
pane 
With ghostly finger-tips; a sobbing rain 
Made doleful rhythm for my thoughts, and I 
Strove vainly not to think, and wondered why 
My brain, ghost-like, must dig where long had 
nin 
The pulseless dead that time and change had 
slain. 
J fear no living thing. But oh! to lle, 
And see the gruesome dark within my room 
Take eyes and turn on we with yearning gaze ! 
To hear reproachful voices from the tomb 
Of duties unfulfilled,—might weil nigh craze 


A stronger brain! God save me from the 
gloom 

Of sleepless hours that stretch between two 
days! 


—| Lippincott’s Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Mr. W.A. J. Claus of the New England 
Conservatory School of Fine Arts will 
spend the summer in Europe. 


In default of a more appropriate place, 
the Lowell Memorial Committee has decid- 
ed to fill two windows in the vestibule of 
the Chapter House at Westminster. 


M. Maurice Barres, whose philosophical 
romances are making him one of the lights 
of literary Paris, isto jadge from his por- 
traits a singularly homely man, at least in 
face. In figure he is tall and slender, and 
is distinguished-looking, itis said, though 
the term is somewhat vague. He is a na- 
tive of Lorraine, and has been for some 
years in the French capital, where he is 
familiarly known by the nickname of 
‘Mademoiselle Renan,’ in recognition of 
the metaphysical tendencies of his writings. 
His best-known book is ‘Le Jardin de 
Bérénice.’ Unlike most French authors. 
M. Barres is acquainted with modern Eng- 
lish literature, for which he has a strong 
liking. 


O. F. Lewis, son of the Rev. J. J. Lewis 
of South Boston, who has been stadying in 
Munich for two years past, returned on 
the Pavonia last Saturday. He will enter 
Tufts College. The elder son of Mr. Lewis 
will probably return to ‘ake a place as in- 
structor In the same institntion in Septem- 
ber next. 


J. E. Roll, an aged resident of Spring- 
ticld, LiL, isentitled to vicarious greatness 
as the only survivor of the man who helped 
Abraham Lincoln build the famous flatboat 
which the future president piloted down 
the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. Mr. 
Roll was at one time very wealthy. He 
possesses several interesting relics of 
Lincoln, besides an inexhaustible fund of 
stories about him. 


Gen. Isaac J. Wistar, who has given to 
the University of Pennsylvania $135,000 
fur the erection and maintenance of a 
museum which should contain bis father’s 
collection of medical objects, is about 64 
years old. He is the President of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, and is 
an enthusiastic yachtsman. He began his 


General Obrutcheff, recently placed in 
command of the Russian armies, is too 
stout to Sit in a saddle, and even walks 
with difficulty. The Pall Mall Gazette 
says that his wife is a French woman, and 
be is one of the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of a Franco-Russian alliance. This 
being so, he is an ardent Pan-Slavist, and 
a vitter foe of everything German. Gen- 
eral Obrutcheff is some sixty-five years of 
age. 


The Countess of Aberdeen Fund in the 
hands of Mr. A. Shuman, now amounts to 
$500. Itisinaid of a representation of 
Irish industries at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. © 
Minister Thomas, at Stockholm, is ac- 
quiring a great reputation as a sportsman. 
He went out to one of the small islands ina 
the Baltic near the Swedish capital recent- 
ly, and ir the course of an hour or two 
shot twenty-one eider ducks. 


Canon J. G. Lonsdale, who died recently 
at Bath, was a famous ‘don’ at Balliol 
during the crisis of the Oxford movement, 
when he had Archbishop Tait and the 
present Bishop of London at his col- 
leagues. He took the highest honors in 
classics in 1837, and was known 4s one of 
the most accomplished Latin scholars of 
the century. 


Five elks belonging to Mr. George Gould, 
and designed for a private park, were re- 
ported on their way East from Colorado, 
a day or two ago. The animals were being 
transported in a finely furnished compart- 
ment car, a perfect stable on wheels. 


W. H. Lackey, who died in Roanoke, 
Va., recently, bore the colors of the Fifty- 
second Virginia Infantry in 36 battles, and 
participated in 13 other engagements with- 
out receiving a scratch, though his flag 
was shot from his hands severa. times 
and his clothing pierced by bullets. 


The Handel and Haydn Society enter- 
tained Carl Zerrahn, B. J. Lang and A.G. 
Tucker at dinner at Young's | st Sat- 
urday evening. 

Atthalin, the judge who conducted the 
Ravachol trial in Paris and who has been 
promoted to the grade of officer of the 
Legion of Honor for exceptional services 
in the trial, comes from an old Alsatian 
family. 

A son of Charlies Dickens recently ad- 
dressed a meeting of his coastitaents—he 
is a member of Parliament for New South 
Wales—having been preceded by a tedious 
and critical speaker named Willis. ‘‘My 
late father,” said Mr. Dickens, ‘‘is once 
reported to have said ‘Barkis is willin’,’ 
but if he were here now he would probably 
say: ‘Willis is barkin’.’” 


Gen. Lord Wolseley, at Sebastopol, lost 
an eye and received a severe wound, the 
trace of which is clearly visible on his cheek 
to-day. He was then a young engineer 
officer and stood in the advance line of 
entrenchments sketching a plan of the 
works, when a round shot struck near him, 
shattered a gabion full of stones, killed 
two men and threw Lord Wolseley to the 
ground. 


The wife of Secretary Elkins has found- 
ed and endowed a home for poor children 
at Deer Park, Md., having become deeply 
impressed with the need of such an insti- 
tution. Her sympathies had been deeply 





career, after being graduated from a 
Friend's boarding school, as a sailor on the 
Pacific coast and a trapper in the service 
of the Hudson Bay Company. He enlisted 
in the Union Army from California, and 
made a gallant record ina number of bat- 
tles between Malvern Hill Gettysburg. 


Dr. Joseph Pagani, the well-known North 
End physician, has received news from 
Italy that he has been made a Knight with 
a hereditary title. 


Edwin B. Frost of Hanover, a Dartmouth 
graduate of 1886, now studying in Europe, 
has been elected Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy in that college. 


Hon. George S. Boutwell, the senior ex- 
Governor of the Commonwealth, is passing 
the summer at his farm in Groton. He 
recently returned from Washington, where 
he spent the winter. 


William L. Phelps, of Harvard, whose 
appointment to an instructorship in Eng- 
iish at Yale has been announced, will 
accept the position and enter upon its 
duties next fall. 


Mr. Walter A. Wheeler of Rutland has 
been chosen by the Trustees to succeed the 
present Superintendent of the State Prim- 
ary School at Monson, some time during 
the summer. 


Mr. Worman, son of Dr. J. H. Worman 
of the Outing Magazine, who was severely 
wounded by the accidental discharge of a 
pistol about six weeks ago, while visiting 
in Albany, N. Y., has returned to Harvard. 


The Col. Tufts Memorial - Association 
has voted to close subscriptions July 1. It 
has been decided to place a marble or 
bronze bust of Col. Tufts in the State 
House if the Commonwealth consents to 
accept it from the Association. 


stirred by various cases requiring surgical 
aid in the neighborhocd of her residence. 
One little boy she sent to a Baltimore hos- 
pital for treatment and paid his expenses 
| for two years. 


Contrary to the proverb, a German savant 
has proved by statistics that the longest- 
lived people are those who lie abed late in 
the morning. An interesting corrobora- 
tion of this theory is found !in Professor 
Blackie, the Edinburgh professor, who 
does not go to bed till after midnight and 
rises correspondingly late in the morning. 
Until recently Professor Blackie had not 
needed a doctor's services for thirty years. 


Professor Edward Hitchcock of Amherst 
College has sailed for Rio Janeiro, with his 
wife and a daughter, for the benefit of his 
health. 


Senator and Mrs. Frye have gone to 
Moosehead Lake, fishing. As the trip to 
the cabin is made without servants, Senator 
Frye lays in his annual stock of brawn and 
muscle by hewing and chopping wood for 
the log fire, over which his wife cooks the 
speckled trout which he brings back from 
successful angling trips to the lake shores. 
The furniture in the log-cabin is of the 
most primitive kind. 





How I Made Money. 


While wessting way cousin in llinois last month, 
I learned she been making money plating 
with gold, silver and nickel, using the Lightning 
Plater, which she told me worked to perfection. 
After i got home I sent $5 to H. F. Delno & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, and obtained one of their piating 
machines and [ have now all the work I can do. 
My brother gets the orders and I do the work, 
and itis how much work can be had. 
Every body has spoons, knives and forks to plate 
and you can plate =< and nice. One week { 
made $12.50 and this last week I made $9 and 
didn’t = much work. As wg my ae lucky 
streak ve my experience, ping ers ma 

be benefit as much as I have been. ° 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘*T must tell you,” writes a young woman 
in the New York Times, “how I added to 
the gayety of Europe when I was over last 
season. At Florence I bought, as every- 
body does, a bust of Dante, done in won- 
derfully clear and beautifal marble. It 
cost $1, but looked $20 at least, and was 
conseguently precious as a bargain, besides 
being interesting as a possession. 

**From that time on, however, Dante was 
a source of greatanxiety to me. I did him 
up in fine handkerchiefs, taking especial 
care of bis exquisite nose, and, wrapping 
the cloth-clad bust in paper, packed it 
always in the centre of the trunk. We 
journeyed to Rome and Naples, back to 
Rome, and finally halted at Milan, passing 
a Sunday there. I thought this a good 
opportunity to overhaul my trunk, destroy 
letters, &c., and—unrolled Dante to see 
if he were all together. 

“I took the paper parcel out of my 
trunk and, putting it one side, went about 
the task of looking over letters and papers, 
gathering the litter when I was done inte 
a single bundie which I wrapped in paper 
and also put aside. Later I rang for the 


no English and I no Italian, I illustrated 
the burning process to which [I wished it 
subjected by jamping on a chair and wav- 
ing the parcel over the electric light, fin- 
ally consigning it by signs, disdainfully, 
to the four winds of heaven. Evidently 


took the parcel and withdrew. I continued 


interrupted by a knock. It was the clerk 
of the hotel, who spoke English feebly. 

**How did Madame wish the things to 
burn that the maid has?’ 

‘Ob, any way that you can,’ I answered 
carelessly. 

‘**With spirit, perhaps?’ suggested the 
clerk. 

***‘Oh! no, ina grate or stove; any way 
that they can be destroyed.’ 

‘**Madame wich to quite destroy every- 
thing?’ he repeated, and I noticed a curi- 
ous tinge of reproach in his voice. 

***Quite: no good, burn them all up,’ I 
replied, and he went away. 

‘Half an hour afterward I sat down 
with my precious Dante parcel to look 
him over. To my consternation I found 
he was notin it. It was the rabbish bun- 
die I held, and Dante had been sent away 
to be burned. 

“I did not ring this time por wait for an 
Italian elevator, but rushed down to the 
office myself. The clerk I had just seen 
was not there; another one heard my story 
calmly. 

‘it is well,’ he said, ‘Madame may 
retire to her room and all shall be ar- 
ranged.’ 

‘Against this stone wall of repose my 
perturbation had no effect, and [ retired to 
my room, taking my excitement with me. 
Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes passed, then 
the maid appeared, smiling elaborately, a 
flutter of handkerchiefs in one hand and 
Dante complete in the other. She gesticu- 
lated and jabbered with enthusiasm, press- 
ing Dante to her breast, from which I 
gathered that it would take more than the 
command of a vandal American Signora to 
make a Milanese chambermaid injure a 
hair of Dante’s marble head. Of course 
the firstcost of the bnst had to be added 
to in proportion to the width of the maid’s 
smile, but my husband laughed and said I 
did well to get off so easily, trying to make 
me believe that if in Florence, the city of 
Dante, I hed ordered him ‘quite destroyed, 
burned up,’ I would certainly have been 
mobbed.” 





State or Onto, Crry or TOLEDO, 
Lucas Counry. os. 
Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cuengy & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Haty’s CaTarRrRa CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of Dec., A.D. 1886. 


A. W. GLEAS 
. A ASON 
; SEAL } Notary Public. 


—— 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimo- 
nials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
R@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 





mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 


For sale by Druggists in every part of the 





CaRRIE GRIMES. 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
oothingSSyrup. 25c.a bottle. 


the es is one of great interest.—New Yo, 


is for sale at the Old Corner Book s 


JUNE ll, lms 


“How Dante Haart he tre. gin PYDOSE a 


Destiny of Man, 


Or Philosophy of 
The Three Ethers, 


— BY — 


DR. WILLIAM THORNTON. 


His arguments are ingenious, charmingly w, 


a 
k Med 


This much discussed and remarka')). ok 


Damrell & Upham, 274 Washington S:>... 
Boston, Mass. ' 


Sent to all parts of the United States ) 


receipt of price, $1.25. 
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maid to take this away, and, as she spoke | 
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has been used over Fifty Years by millions of | 


| 
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lavestment Properties 
‘(FOR SALE. 


Several desirable estates, cey 


somewhat mystified, but docile, the maid | trally located and yielding from 


my work of straightening, but was soon 5 to 6 per cent. 


A large amount of money} to 
loan at 4 to 4 1-2 per cent. 


W. A. SMITH, 


|Real Estate & Mortgage Broker, 


47 MILK STREET. 
UNION LAUNDRY 


—AND— 


Hub Towel Supply 60, 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 


ALKHINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasarer. 





All kinds of Family d Restaurant aun dr 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo: Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 


STEAM CARPET BEATING. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 


Italian Awnings recovered or made to order 
Furniture repaired and recovered. 
Drapery Work. 


Shade ar 


UPHOLSTERER 
J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER 


Between 
Tii Tremont St. | Sutsawd ad Concord Se- 


ENGRAVING 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 10 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


wae SNOW, CHURCH & C0, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 





whether arising from teething or other causes. Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 


United States; investigate claims anywhere J 

agent, if required; recover property 3” 

heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspo® 
dence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 
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“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


ROSTON COMMONWEALT 


\)] persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned | 
f Boston will be interested in the prempt publication, each week, 
aluable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
is recent issues Tux COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 








Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHALER, 


before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WapLin, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. Harrison. 
SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Samugt H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
i6.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. read by 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
-THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuartes V. Rivery, before the Lowell Institute. 
30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Fe .—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. 
CopLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 
VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rircnim, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Eapertr C. 
SmytTuH, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
-; 27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 
-RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Scientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 
-REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mreap, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. . 
26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WiLuiAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


(Original for this journal.) 
an. 2 rHE 


JOHN TREVOR: 


RUSSELL, 


Joun Rrrcuie, Jr. 
(Original for this Journal.) WuLtiam 


GrorGE Baur, before the American 





CHANDLER, before the 


March 5 (Original for this Journal.) 


Henry P. before the 


HARRIOTT, 


CuRTIS, 


’ 12, 
Be. before the 






This publication will be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
‘tly, in fulland complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
in a shape desirable for preservation. 


zit of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 
> has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 
st of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 
| TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
| venient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
ho renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
Miat purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 


ropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Taz ComMoNweaLta for 
“ntire year (fifty-two numbers.) 


He is 


ALIT 


. This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
ve &@ permanent value and a lasting interest. 
a THIS OFFER IS FREE 


a00ve stated, to all subscribing at this office and remitting ten cents additional ror 


tag the Binding Portfolio. 


The publishe 
Penal ublishers are able to supply back numbers to a limited extent, but make this 


r that Geeceanibaaby nie tate ComMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE COMMON- 
AL TH” for themselves. 


0STON COMMONWEALTH 


Established 1862. Published Every Saturday. 
EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors. 
































idress: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
25 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON. 
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| DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


| PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
| Free from POISONOUSIDYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 








nt 


TRADE MARK. 
| 











HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
peensn the:Common.) 


CARPET 
~~ GLEANSING 


Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, ps ae clean 
sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 


Heated Naphtha Process. 


Send orders by mail and our team will call. 


CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
Ww orks, 927 Harrison Ave 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND=<— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Trempnt St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, * lleps 
brain and nervous diseases in al! their torms. e tals 
paralytic institute in the United States. Gonsultation 
and ad~iceat the institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mail to 
any address. 

INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 0A. M. 


toS P.M. 


| \yqy,, Polish all Metals with 
7 STARINE. 


Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and Mil) 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 

'SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St.,'Boston 

GOOD KICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 
Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy; 


special facilities ; ‘author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in in press. 


M,C, A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 














OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 

Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 
AnpbrRew J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Wechington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 7 yiston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stam ewan 

TRADE MAR 
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CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat Diseases 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


‘Union Sq, Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and vg located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 

and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DE retedaagronpeea since nel 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Free carriage to and from the depot. 
2.00 per day. 
Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. 5 waar mca Puegrreree> 


Rates, 





RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

Zlectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
_— of the ba ei 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 





Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $23 per day. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


INARD'S 
“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 


ALWAYS USE > 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THEi9th CENTURY! 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 


INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully eecgeee’, from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ccn- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 
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PREPARED AND BOTTLED BY 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS, 
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AT DEAD OF NIGHT. 


BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN. 
woke at dead of night. The wind was high; 
My white rosetush waé tapping ‘gainat the 
pane 
With ghostly finger-tips; a sobbing rain 
Made doleful rhythm for my thoughts, and I 
Strove vainly not to think, and wondered why 
My brain, ghost-like, must dig where long had 
lain 
The pulseless dead that time and change had 
slain. 
I fear no living thing. But oh! to lle, 
And see the gruesome dark within my room 
Take eyes and turn on we with yearning gaze ! 
To hear reproachful voices from the tomb 
Of duties unfulfilled,—might well nigh craze 


A stronger brain! God save me from the 
gloom 

Of sleepless hours that stretch between two 
days! 


—| Lippincott’s Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 





Mr. W. A. J. Claus of the New England 
Conservatory School of Fine Arts will 
spend the summer in Europe. 


In default of a more appropriate place, 
the Lowell Memorial Committee has decid- 
ed to fill two windows in the vestibule of 
the Chapter House at Westminster. 


M. Maurice Barres, whose philosophical 
romances are making him one of the lights 
of literary Paris, is to judge from his por- 
traits a singularly homely man, at least io 
face. In figure be is talland slender, and 
is distinguished-looking, it is said, though 
the term is somewhat vague. He is a na- 
tive of Lorraine, and has been for some 
years in the French capital, where he is 
familiarly known by the nickname of 
‘Mademoiselle Renan,’ in recognition of 
the metaphysical tendencies of bis writings. 
His best-known book is ‘Le Jardin de 
Bérénice.’ Unlike most French authors. 
M. Barres is acquainted with modern Eng- 
lish literature, for which he has a strong 
liking. 


O. F. Lewis, son of the Rev. J. J. Lewis 
of South Boston, who has been stadying in 
Munich for two years past, returned on 
the Pavonia last Saturday. He will enter 
Tufts College. The elder son of Mr. Lewis 
will probably return to ‘ake a p'ace as in- 
structor in the same institution in Septem- 


J. E. Roll, an aged resident of Spring- 
ficld, LilL., isentitled to vicarious greatness 
as the only survivor of the man who helped 
Abraham Lincoln build the famous fatboat 
which the future president piloted down 
the Iilinois and Mississippi rivers. Mr. 
Roll was at one time very wealthy. He 
possesses several interesting relics of 
Lincoln, besides an inexhaustible fund of 
stories about him. 


Gen. Isaac J. Wistar, who has given to 
the University of Pennsylvania $135,000 
fur the erection and maintenance of a 
museum which should contain bis father’s 
collection of medical objects, is about 64 
years old. He is the President of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, and is 
an enthusiastic yachtsman. He began his 
career, after being graduated from a 
Friend's boarding school, as a sailor on the 
Pacific coast and a trapper in the service | 
of the Hudson Bay Company. He enlisted 
inthe Union Army from California, and | 
made a gallant record in a number of bat- | 
tles between Malvern Hill Gettysburg. 


Dr. Joseph Pagani, the well-known North 
End physician, has received news from 
Italy that he has been made a Knight with 
a hereditary title. 


Edwin B. Frost of Hanover, a Dartmouth 
graduate of 1886, now atudying in Europe, 
has been elected Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy in that college. 


Hon. George S. Boutwell, the senior ex- 
Governor of the Commonwealth, is passing 
the summer at his farm in Groton. He 
recently returned from Washington, where 
he spent the winter. 


William L. Phelps, of Harvard, whose 
appointment to an instructorship in Eng- 
iish at Yale has been announced, will 
accept the position and enter upon its 
duties next fall. 


Mr. Walter A. Wheeler of Rutland has 
been chosen by the Trustees to succeed the 
present Superintendent of the State Prim- 
ary School at Monson, some time during 
the summer. 


Mr. Worman, son of Dr. J. H. Worman 
of the Outing Magazine, who was severely 
wounded by the accidental discharge of a 
pistol about six weeks ago, while Visiting 
in Albany, N. Y., has returned to Harvard. 


The Col. Tufts Memorial - Association 
has voted to close subscriptions July 1. It 
has been decided to place a marble or 
bronze bust of Col. Tufts in the State 
House if the Commonwealth consents to 
accept it from the Association. 





General Obrutcheff, recently placed in 
command of the Russian armies, is too 
stoutto bit in a saddle, and even walks 
with difficulty. The Pall Mall Gazette 
says that his wife is a French woman, an 
be is one of the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of a Franco-Russian alliance. This 
being so, he is an ardent Pan-Slavist, and 
a vitter foe of everything German. Gen- 
eral Obrutcheff is some sixty-five years of 
age. 


The Countess of Aberdeen Fund in the 
hands of Mr. A. Shuman, now amounts to 
$500. Itisin aid of a representation of 
Irish industries at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. « 


Minister Thomas, at Stockholm, is ac- 
quiring a great reputation as a sportsman. 
He went out to one of the small islands in 
the Baltic near the Swedish capital recent- 
ly, and ir the course of an hour or two 
shot twenty-one eider ducks. 


Canon J. G. Lonsdale, who died recently 
at Bath, was a famous ‘don’ at Balliol 
during the crisis of the Oxford movement, 
when he had Archbishop Tait and the 
present Bishop of London at his col- 
leagues. He took the highest honors in 
classics in 1837, and was known 4s one of 
the most accomplished Latin scholars of 
the century. 


Five elks belonging to Mr. George Gould, 
and designed for a private park, were re- 
ported on their way East from Colorado, 
a day or twoago. Theanimals were being 
transported in a finely furnished compart- 
ment car, a perfect stable on wheels. 


W. H. Lackey, who died in Roanoke, 
Va., recently, bore the colors of the Fifty- 
second Virginia [nfantry in 36 battles, and 
participated in 13 other engagements with- 
out receiving a scratch, though his flag 
was shot from his hands severa. times 
and his clothing pierced by bullets. 


The Handel and Haydn Society enter- 
tained Carl Zerrahn, B. J. Lang and A.G. 
Tucker at dinner at Young’s |.st Sat- 
urday evening. 


Atthalin, the judge who conducted the 
Ravachol trial in Paris and who has been 
promoted to the grade of officer of the 
Legion of Honor for exceptional services 
in the trial, comes from an old Alsatian 
family. 


A son of Charles Dickens recently ad- 
dressed a meeting of his coastituents—he 
is a member of Parliament for New South 
Wales—having been preceded by a tedious 
and critical speaker named Willis. ‘My 
late father,” said Mr. Dickens, ‘is once 
reported to have said ‘Barkis is willin’,’ 
but if he were here now he would probably 
say: ‘Willis is barkin’.’” 


Gen. Lord Wolseley, at Sebastopol, lost 
an eye and received a severe wound, the 
trace of which is clearly visible on his cheek 
to-day. He was then a young engineer 
officer and stood in the advance line of 
entrenchments sketching a plan of the 
works, when a round shot struck near him, 
shattered a gabion full of stones, killed 
two men and threw Lord Wolseley to the 
ground. 


The wife of Secretary Elkins has found- 
ed and endowed a home for poor children 
at Deer Park, Md., having become deeply 
impressed with the need of such an insti- 
tution. Her sympathies had been deeply 
stirred by various cases requiring surgical 
aid in the neighborhocd of her residence. 
One little boy she sent to a Baltimore hos- 
pital for treatment and paid his expenses 
for two years. 


Contrary to the proverb, a German savant 
has proved by statistics that the longest- 
lived people are those who lie abed late in 
the morning. An interesting corrobora- 
tion of this theory is found !in Professor 
Blackie, the Edinburgh professor, who 
does not go to bed till after midnight and 
rises correspondingly late in the morning. 
Until recently Professor Blackie had not 
needed a doctor's services for thirty years. 


Professor Edward Hitchcock of Amherst 
College has sailed for Rio Janeiro, with his 
wife and a daughter, for the benefit of his 
health. 


Senator and Mrs. Frye have gone to 
Moosehead Lake, fishing. As the trip to 
the cabin is made without servants, Senator 
Frye lays in his annual stock of brawn and 
muscle by hewing and chopping wood for 
the log fire, over which his wife cooks the 
speckled trout which he brings back from 
successful angling trips to the lake shores. 
The furniture in the log-cabin is of the 
most primitive kind. 





How I Made Money. 


While visiting my cousin in lilinois last month, 
I learned she ‘had been making money plating 
with gold, silver and nickel, using the Li ng 
Plater, which she told me worked to per on. 
After i got home I sent $5 to H. F. Delno & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, and obtained one of their piating 
machines and I have now all the work I can do 


My brother gets the orders and I do : 
and it is how much work gun be bak’ 
Every body has spoons, knives and forks to plate 


and you can plate quick and One week 

made $12.50 and this last week I made 39 ~# 

didn’t - much work. As ~~ S my first lucky 

streak ve my experience, oth 

be be Gamuen aT have bee” ment 
CARRIE GRIMES. 


nice. 
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‘*T must tell you,” writes a young woman 
in the New York Times, “how I added to 
the gayety of Europe when I was over last 
season. At Florence I bought, as every- 
body does, a bust of Dante, done in won- 
derfully clear and beautifal marble. It 
cost $1, but looked $20 at least, and was 
consequently precious as a bargain, besides 
being interesting as a possession. 

‘‘From that time on, however, Dante was 
a source of greatanxiety to me. I did him 
up in fine handkerchiefs, taking especial 
care of bis exquisite nose, and, wrapping 
the cloth-clad bust in paper, packed it 
always in the centre of the trunk. We 
journeyed to Rome and Naples, back to 
Rome, and finally halted at Milan, passing 
a Sunday there. I[ thought this a good 
opportunity to overhaul my trank, destroy 
letters, &c., and—unrolled Dante to see 
if he were all together. 


ow Dante Haare weitere. igi) PUTDOSE a 


JUNE oll, ls 


Destiny of Man, 


Or Philosophy of 
The Three Ethers, 


— BY — 


DR. WILLIAM THORNTON. 


His arguments are ingenious, charmingly w; 
the book is one of great interest.—New York Mes 
Kecord, 


A 


This much discussed and remarkable book 
is for sale at the Old Corner Book Stor, 
Damrell & Upham, 274 Washington Street’ 
Boston, Mass. 7 

Sent to all parts of the United st 
receipt of price, $1.25. 


ales on 


|—— 
“I took the paper parcel out of my | . 

trunk and, putting it one side, went about | Ves (i ) 

the task of looking over letters and papers, 


gathering the litter when I was done inte 
a single bundie which I wrapped in paper | 
and also put aside. Later I rang for the 
maid to take this away, and, as she spoke | 
no English and I no Italian, I illustrated | 
the burning process to which I wished it 
subjected by jumping on a chair and wav- 
ing the parcel over the electric light, fin- 
ally consigniog it by signs, disdainfully, | 
to the four winds of heaven. Evidently | 


[FOR SALE. 


Several desirable estates, cen 


somewhat mystified, but docile, the maid |trally located and yielding from 


took the parcel and withdrew. I continued 


my work of straightening, but was soon 5 to 6 per cent. 


interrupted by a knock. It was the clerk | 
of the hotel, who spoke English feebly. 

***How did Madame wish the things to 
burn that the maid has?’ 

***Oh, any way that you can,’ I answered 
carelessly. 

*¢*With spirit, perhaps?’ suggested the 
clerk. 

“Oh! no, ina grate or stove; any way 
that they can be destroyed.’ 

***Madame wish to quite destroy every- 
thing?’ he repeated, and I noticed a curi- 
ous tinge of reproach in his volce. 

***Quite: no good, burn them all up,’ I 
replied, and he went away. 

‘Half an hour afterward I sat down 
with my precious Dante parcel to look 
him over. To my consternation I found 
he was notin it. It was the rabbish bun- 
die I held, and Dante had been sent away 
to be burned. 

**I did not ring this time por wait for an 
Italian elevator, but rushed down to the 
office myself. The clerk I had just seen 
was not there; another one heard my story 
calmly. 

**It is well,” he said, ‘Madame may 
retire to her room and all shall be ar- 
ranged.’ 

“Against this stone wall of repose my 
perturbation had no effect, and [ retired to 
my room, taking my excitement with me. 
Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes passed, then 
the maid appeared, smiling elaborately, a 
flutter of handkerchiefs in one hand and 
Dante complete in the other. She gesticu- 
lated and jabbered with enthusiasm, press- 
ing Dante to her breast, from which I 
gathered that it would take more than the 
command of a vandal American Signora to 
make a Milanese chambermaid injure a 
hair of Dante’s martle head. Of course 
the firstcost of the bnst had to be added 
to in proportion to the width of the maid's 
smile, but my husband laughed and said I 
did well to get off so easily, trying to make 
me belieye that if in Florence, the city of 
Dante, I had ordered him ‘quite destroyed, 
burned up,’ I would certainly have been 
mobbed.” 





State or Onto, Crry or TOLEDO, os 
Lucas Counry. A 
Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cuengy & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’s CaTaRRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of Dec., A.D. 1886. 


aoe, 
A. W. GLEASON 
; oe } Notary Public. 


—— 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimo- 
nials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
R@"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 

has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 








Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 


the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 


whether arising from teething or other causes. 


For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
oothingSSyrup. 25c. a bottle. 


A large amount of money} to 
loan at 4 to 4 1-2 per cent. 


W. A. SMITH, 


Real Estate & Mortgage Broker, 
17 MILK STREET. 


UNION LAUNDRY 


—AND— 


Hub Towel Supply Co, 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 


ALKINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasearer 





All kinds of Family d Restaurant Laun 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo: Hotels. 
send for Price Lists. 


Please 


STEAM CARPET BEATING. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 


Italian Awnings recovered or mace to order 
Furniture repaired and recovered. 
Drapery Work. 


Shade and 


UPHOLSTERER 
J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER 


| Between 
Ti Tremontst. | Rutland and Concord 84q- 


ENGRAVING 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 10 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


pee SNOW GHURGH & C0, 





9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any “ourt ' > 
Uuited States; investigate claims anywhere °} 
agent, if required; recover property 4 

heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspo® 
dence solicited. Special 


terms to subscribers. 
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DR. JAEGER? Ss 


“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH. "ga Underwear 





Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


fH BOSTON COMMUNWEALTE. 


\|| persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
< «ties of Boston will be interested in the prempt publication, each week, 
the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
its recent issues THe COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 





of some 


Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHALer, 


before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
W apLIn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. HARRISON. 
‘ rHE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Samurgt H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. read by 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuartes V. Rivey, before the Lowell Institute. 
30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Fe —THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. 
CorLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 
VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rircniz, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Easerr C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiqnarian Society. 
at, APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S&S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 


(Original for this journal.) 


JouN TREVOR: 


Rvusseii, before 


Joun Rircure, Jr. 
(Original for this Journal.) WutLitaAmM 


GrorGce Baur, before the American 


CHANDLER, before the 


March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. (Original for this Journal.) 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 

-RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. Henry P. Curtis, before the 

Boston Scientific Society. M. Harriorr, before the Royal 
Meteorological Society. 

-REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mrap, before the 

Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. . 

6.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM MOoRRIs | 

Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 

This publication will be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 

| Promptly, in fall and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 

subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 


possessor of a file of Taz ComMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best | 


rit 


ight of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 
le has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 


*oreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 


TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
‘convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
: who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 


} 
i 


He is 


Gomie. 


; “ppropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Tuk COMMONWEALTH for 
p ‘e cutire year (fifty-two numbers.) 

by : This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
S “ave & permanent value and a lasting interest. 

a THIS OFFER IS FREE 


* 88 above 







; 


stated, to all subscribing at this office and remitting ten cents additional ror 


postage on the Binding Portfolio. 
- a ublishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited extent, but make this 
we emt rder that the readers of Tue CoMMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE COMMON- 


’ for themselves. 
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Established 1862. Published Every Saturday. 
EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors. 








Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
25 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON. 
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PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS§DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 


On 


he 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
Cape the>Common.) 


CARPET 
~~ GLEANSING 


Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, Clothing, etc., clean 
sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 


Heated Naphtha Process. 


Send orders by mail and our team will call. 


CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
Works, 927 Harrison Ave 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, e ppliepsy 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. e only 

















paralytic institute In the Umited States. Gonsuttetion 
and ad~ice at the Institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mail to 
any address. 

INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 0A. M. 

toS P.M. 
Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 

— Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mil) 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal.; 60c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


8 AML. KIDDER, 60 ) Federal St.,'Boston 








GOOD KLICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 

Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy; 

special facilities ; ‘author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with inwe of all States in press. 


M,C, A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


AnpREew J. LLoyD, OPTICIAN, 
4 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, Boylston St. 


Avoid mistakes; all cases — ” with 
TRADE MAR 


CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat Diseases 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Opposite R. H. White & Co. 





Te Ae 








3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


are most centrally and Sage ete 
heart of the Metropolis, possess 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 


day. 





‘Union So, Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Both hotels (connecting) 
located, in the 
ng all modern 


European Plan. 


The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 


service and attention unsnrpassed by any in the 
country. 


Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 


section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DE REVERE, hats woe 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. Seen | ay eon ema 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 








254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 


Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Ziectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 


Places of 


a tet of the bride 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 





Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


INARD'S 
“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 


ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 


A Wonderfal Nerve Restorative. 


INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully gael from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ccn- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 


Dining Room 

















y 








Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED BY 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 





eee 
GINGER ALE 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


Don’t offer your guests cheap ccrackers or In 


ferior Ginger Ale 


SIMPSON SPRING 


tWwhite Label) 
GINGER ALE. 


“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston, 


3000 


posnines ONS & CO, 
OMMON VENSE 


TRUNKS 





Wholesale StocK at Retail. 
109 & 113 SUMMER STREET, 


Send for Retail Price List. 


The F.P.CoxLaundry Go 


537 ALBANY ST., 


Established 14 years ago in Malden, 


And now removed to Boston, Within your reach, 
where you can have your linen called for and 
delivered at your home. 

All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo. Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to our 
Custom Department. All work in this cepart- 
ment is done vy hand and by expert workmen. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS, 





E, A. MUTEL & SON, 
196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
tablishment. ( Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 


du Temple, Paris, France, and Union Park St., 
this city.) 





-Bamnrace WILKES. 


— 3932.—_— 


TRIAL 2.44, STANDARD BRED. 
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SEND FOR 1892 EDITION OF 


SUMMER HUMES 


ISSUED FOR FREE 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


ORDINANCES OF 1892—CHAPTER 5. 


CSECOND SERIES), 


CONCERNING SALARIES OF THE 
FIRE COMMISSIONERS, 


In the Year One Thousand Kight Hundred and 
Vinety-lico. 
AN ORDINANCE TO AMEND CHAPTER 
THREE OF THE REVISED ORDI 
NANCES OF 1892 


Be wt Ordained by the City Council of Boston, as 
follows 


SECTION 1. Chapter three of the Revised Ordi- 
nances of 1892 is hereby amended in section six 
by striking out of the clause establishing the sala- 
ries of the fire commi-sioners in said section, the 
words “three thousand dollars,” and inrerting the 
worda “three thousand five hunvred dollars” in 
place thereof. 


IN BOARD OF ALDERMEN, May 16, 1892. 
Sent down for concurrence. 
Joun H. LEE, 
Chairman. 
IN COMMON COUNCIL, May 19, 1892. 
Conew red. 


Passed. 


C. H. DOLAN, 
Presid: nt pro tem, 
Approved May 21, Is% ; ; 
N. MATTHEWS, Jx., 
Vayor. 


ORDINANCES OF 1892—CHAPTER 6. 


(SECOND SERIES), 


CONCERNING GUNPOWDER. 


Thousand Eight Hundred 
Ninety-two. 


In the Year One and 


AN ORDINANCE TO AMEND CHAPTER FOR 
TY TWO OF THE REVISED ORDINANCES 
OF 1892. 


Be it Ordained by the 
follows 


City Council of Boston as 


SECTION 1. Chapter forty-two of the Revised 
Ordinances of eighteen hundred and ninety-two, 
relating to regulations for certain trades, is here. 
by amended. 

First. In section one by inserting between the 
words ‘burning fluid” andthe words “or explo. 
sive compound,” in the second and third lines, the 
word “gunpowder.” 

Second. y inserting after section five the fol- 
lowing sections, and renumbering the remaining 
sections of the chapter. 


GUNPOW DER. 


Secr. 6. Allthe powers and duties conferred 
upon the City Council relating to gunpowder, 
except the power to grant licenses for keeping 
gunpowder for sale, storage, or use in greater 
quantities than one hundred and five pounds, and 
the power to make rules and regulations relating 
to gunpow'ler, are hereby delegated to the Board 
of Fire Commissioners, and said Board shall 
keep a record of all licenses issued, the time and 
purpose for which issued, and places designated 
therein for keeping or for selling gunpowder. 

Sor. 7. No person except on military duty in 
the service of the United States, or of this Com- 
monwealth, or as licensed thereto by the Foard of 
Fire Commissioners and in accordance with 
these regulations, shall bring into, or carry or 
convey or keep more than one pound of gun- 
powder, or sell gunpowder within the ey. 

Sect. 8. Any person licensed to bring gun. 
powder into the city may bring into the harbor of 
said city and there keep in 4 vessel approved b 
said commissioners, gunpowder in such quanti- 
ties as may be specified in his license, and in 
such manner as shall be approved by said com- 
missioners; but no such vessel shall at any time 
be brought within six hundred feet of any wharf 
or any part of the mainland. 

SEcT. 9 Any person licensed to convey gun. 
powderin a boat may convey, in a boat which 
has been approved vy said Board, and which 
displays at the bow and stern a red flag so long as 
| it has any gunpowder on board, and which has 
the powder covered with canvas or other suitable 

covering, gunpowder not exceeding six quarter 
casks of twenty-five pounds each, and may place 
the same on board of any vessel lying at any 
wharf or at anchor in the narbor, or may deliver 
to ary person licensed to receive the same at any 
wharf designated in the license, four of sali 
quarter casks, each cask tight an:| enclosed ina 





Sire, RED WILKES, sire of Red Bell, 2.1144, and 
63 others in 2.30 list, 18 being in 2.20 list. 

Dam, MOLLY, by Williams’ Mambrino, sire of 
dams of Santa Claus, 2.17%, and Mambrino Wilkes, 


2.28, etc. Molly produced Rachael R., 2.28, | 


(dam of Raven, 2.264 at three years). 
Braintree Wilkes ts a very handsome, stylish, 
seal brown horse, foaled in Kentucky in 1883, 16 
hands, 1150 pounds. 
Will stand season 1892, to close August 15, at 
mabe of Fayette Noithrap, Ne. Adams, 
ass. 
Terms $25 to warrant mare in foal, $2 payable 
at time of service, balance when mare foals 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


c. @. LEONARD, Prop.,. 
Wilmington, Vt. 


. 


strong leather bag,closely tied and legibly marked 
with the word “gunpowder,” and shall deliver 
} to the person in charge of the vessel or wharf a 
| copy Of section ten of these regulations at the 
| time the powder is placed thereon. 

SEcT. 10. No personin charge of a vessel on 
which more than one pound of gunpowder has 
been placed shall allow such vessel, with gun- 

wader on beard, to remain for more than three 
leave within six hundred feet of any wharf or 
mainland of said city, and no person in charge of 
apy wharf shall allow more than one pound of 
gunpowder to remain on the wharf fora longer 
time than is necessary for its removal. 

SEcT. ll. An [a peor licensed to convey gun 
powder in a vehicle may, in a vehicle approved by 
said Board, convey within the city, gunpowder 
not exceeding four quarter casks of twenty-five 
pounds each, each tight, and enclosed in a 


AMONG 
THE 


ALONG 
THE 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD. 


ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED BOOK containing a SELECTED pumber of the 
best family hemes for entertaining Summer Guests at prices ranging from $4 to $10 per week. 
Also list of best hotels, with description and rates, mailed free on application to T. H. HANLEY, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, or S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., Central 
Vermont Rallroad, St. Albans, Vt. 
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GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 


AND 


SHORES = LAKE CHAMPLAIN 





Grong eather bag closely tied and legibly marked 
with the word “gunpowder;”,and such persons 
shall convey and deliver such bags, untied, only 
to a person licensed to keep gunpowder, and ata 
place designated for such keeping. 

SECT. 12. Any person licensed to keep gun- 
powder for use or to sell at wholesale may keep 
on hand not exceeding four quarter casks of 
twenty-five ponnds each. each cask tight, and 
enclosed in a strong leather bag closely tied and 
legiLly marked with the word “gunpowder,” and 
deposited in a copper chest with a covper handle 
ateach end and a tight copper cover furnished 
with copper hinges and locked with a copper 
yadlock, and, unless otherwise specified in his 
icense, placed on the lower floor within six feet 
of the door, over which the sign provided for in 
section fifteen is placed; and no person, except a 
person 80 licensed, shall open said chest, and then 
only for as short atime as is consistent with 
sroper care in placing or removing said casks in 
ags closely tied as aforesaid. 

SECT. 13. Any person licensed to sell gunpow- 
der at wholesale or retail may keep gunpowder 
not exceeding three quarters casks of twenty-five 
pounds each to sell in casks only, each cask tight 
and enclosed tn a strong leather bag closely tied 
and legibly marked with the word “gunpowder,” 
and may keep in addition, for retailing, thirty 
pounds of gunpowder in tin or copper canisters 
with tin or copper thereon, said casks and canis 
ters deposited In a copper chest with a copper 
handle at each end, and atight copper cover 
furnished with copper hinges and locked with a 
copper padlock, and, unless otherwise specified 
in his license, placed on the lower floor within 
six feet of the door over which the sign provided 
for in section fifteen is placed; and no person, ex- 
cept a person so licensed, shall open said chest, 
anil then only for as short a time as is consistent 
with proper care in placing or removing said 


casks tied as aforesaid, or said canisters un- 
opened. 
SHCT. 14. Any person ‘licensed to sell gunpow- 


der at retall may keep gunpowder not exceeding 
thirty pounds thereof in tin or copper canisters 
with atin or copper vover thereto, and in a tin, 
copper, or zinc Chest approved by said Board, 
which shall, unless otherwise specified in his 
license, be kept within six feet of the door over 
which the Sign provided tor in section fifteen is 
placed ; and no person, except a person licensed 
thereto, shall open said chest, and then only for 
as short a time as is consistent with proper care 
in placing or removing said canisters unopened. 

SEcT. 15. Every person licensed to keep and 
sell gunpowder shall have and keep in a promi. 
nent place upon the vessel, or over the outside of 
the principal entrance from the street of the 
building in which such powder is kept, a sign on 
which shall be painted in capitals the words 
“Licensed to keep and sell gunpowder.” 

SECT. 16. Every person licensed to keep gun- 
powder for sate, storage, or use shall permit any 
one or more of said commissioners to enter any 
place in which gunpowder is kept by him, to 
examine the place, and ty remove the gunpowder 
theretrom whenever they shall deem it expedi- 
ent so todo; and po person so licensed shall sel) 
or give to any child under the age of I6 years, 
without the written consent of the parent or 
guardian of such child, any gunpowder or any 
cartridge or fixed ammunition of which any 
fuiminate is a component part. 


IN BOARD OF ALDERMEN, May 16, 1892, 
Passed. Sent down for concurrence. 
JOHN H. LEE, Uhairman. 
IN COMMON COUNCIL, May 26, 1892. 
Concurred. 
JOHN QUINN, Jr., President pro tem. 


Approved June 1. 1892. 
N. MATTHEWS, Jr., Mayor. 
True copies. Attest: 


JOHN M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 





CITY OF BOSTON. 
ORDINANCES OF 1891—CHAPTER 7. 


(SECOND SERIES) 


CONCERNING SALARIES OF THE 
BOSTON WATER BOARD, 


In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Ninety- Two. 


AN ORDINANCE TO AMEND CHAPTER 
THREE OF THE REVISED ORDINANCES 
OF 1892. 


Be it ordained by the City Council of Boston, as 
Sollows: 
SEcTION 1. Chapter three of the Revised Ordi- 
nances of 1892 is herein amended in section six by 
striking out of the clause establishing the salaries 
of the members of theWater Board in said section, 
the words, “the three commissioners each three 
thousand dollars,” and inserting the words “the 
chairma, four thousand dollars, and the two 
other commissioners three thousand dollara each” 
in place ther. of. 


In BOARD OF ALDERMAN, May 26, 1892. 
Sent down for concurrence. 

JOHN H. LEE, Chairman. 

In COMMON COUNCIL, May 27, 1892. 
Concurred. 

JOHN QUINN, JR., President pro tem. 

Approved, June 1, 1892, 

N. MATTHEWS, JR., Mayor. 


Passed. 


A true copy. 


MUSIC HALL 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 


SEVENTH SEASON. 


Grand Orchestra of 50. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSEI, Conductor 


EVERY EVENING 8 TO 11. 


Tickets now on sale at Music Hal! 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu, HARRIS & FROHMAN..... Props. an 
978 to 986 Washington St 


1 Mgrs 


Commencing Monday, June 15 


MR. EDWARD HARRIGAN 


AND HIS NEW YORK COMPANY 
Under the management of Mart Hanley, |; 


“REILLY AND THE 400.” 
Every Evening at 8.00 Mats. Wed. & Sat. ¢ 
OUR BEST SEATS ONE DOLLAR 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 
Mr. KR. BM FIELD... ccccccccsscccceces Manag 
TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS 
—OF THE- 
ABBOTT AND TEAL COMEDY co 


LITTLE TIPPETT. 


Even’gs at 8. 
Preceded by a Promenade Concert in 
the Front Hall. 
EXTRA MATINEE 
JUNE 17, BUNKER HILL DAY. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON.....- Proprietor and \ 


Weil. and Sat. at2 


Commencing, JUNE }3 


MR. HENRY E. DIXEY 


and company of §0 In 


LOLA NTHE, 


and the one-act play, 
“THE MAIJOR’S APPOINTMENT.” 


Promenade concert at 7.15 p.m. Perf 
7.45. Matinee Sat. only. 


Good seats, 35 cts. Best seats, One Dollar 


rmance at 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Bostot, 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday anu Friday, at 12 o'clock, 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, 40 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
Illustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G@. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS ©. 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RavMONDS& 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston. 

J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 

Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf (wee 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing 
10.45 A.M.; 12.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 : f 
8.55, 11.20 A.M.; 12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.40, 6.4 

FOR HULL (Y.C. Pier), at 10.45 A- 
P.M. Return, 1.00, 5.35 P.M. , ss 

FoR vty we OM. at 9a; 

_M.: 12.80, 220, 3 30,5.00,6.20P.M. 0. y. 
AMOR DOWNER LANDING, * | os 
230,630 P.M. Return, £.40 A.M.; 12.49%" ' os 

FOR HINGHAM, at 6 50 P.M. Retar 

vis 


A.M. and rail, 
FOR NASTASKET (by boat a oat 0, 
Pemberton), at 9.30, 10.45 A.M.; 12 ine 3.33, Sah 


5.00 P.M. Ruturn, 11.02 A.M.; 12.32, 2." 
6.20 P.M. 


Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 
each way. 


ther 

















Attest: 
JOHN M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


G. P. CUSHING, General Manag*- 
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IDYL. 


slong the sunny lane, 
Wet with a fleeting rain, 
snd white with daisies in the tall green grass, 
Huw sweet itis to stray 
rhroughout a summer day, 


Forgetting that a Summer day must pars. 


White clover for the bee, 
\nd Just for you and me 
y lark is singing in a bush, 
Love and Stars and Spring, 
and so we hear him sing, 
ting that the sweetest song must hush. 


Forgetting 
We have no thought or care, 
Like all the flowers fair, 
F uny Morrow or for Yesterday: 
And for a little while 
How sweet it is to smile, 
Forgetting that such smiles must pass away. 


From “Lyrics,” by Cora Fabbri. 
A TEST. 
From the German.) 


\lthough [had known George Martina 
time, he had only lately initiated me 
nto the mysteries of his life. I knew 
well that he had been guilty of many kinds 
f excesses ard indiscretions in his youth, 
overtheless I was nota little astouished 
+> hear that he had once sunk so low as 
Without further remark I here 


ipgiary 
reate the chief episode out of the remark. 
at e career of this strange man: 
Yes,” said he, ‘I had a hardtime of it 
n those days, and finally [ became a— 
irglar When Robert Schmiedlein pro- 


aed to me that we should break into the 
somewhat retired house of two doctors, 
Dr. Engler and Dr. Langner, I thought- 
lessly agreed. Both doctors were well 
known on account of their scientific re- 
searches, and one of them especially for 
his eccentric manner. 

“Well, the night fixed for the carrying 
out of our design arrived, and we went to 
work with the greatest confidence, for all 
the circumstances were favorable for a 
burglary. It was pitch dark, neither moun 
nor stars visible, and in addition a strong 
west wind was blowing, which was very 
welcome to us, a8 it promised to drown 
every sound, however slight, 

It was toward 2 in the morning as we, 
assuming all was safe, began by filing 
through a chain which fastened a ladder to 
the wall. The ladder we placed under a 
window in the first story on the left side 
of the house. In less than five minutes we 
had opened the window, and, hearing 
nothing, Schmiedlein climbed through it 
andi followed him. After carefully re- 
closing the venetians we ventured to light 
alantern, and then discovered that we 
were in akind of lumber room, the door 
of which was locked. 

“After picking the lock, we determined 
first toexplore the rooms on the ground 
floor, thinking we should thus run less 
risk of waking the inbabitants of the 
house. 

“To our no little astonishment we per- 
celved, as we crept downstairs, a light 
Shining under the door of one of the rooms 
at the back of the building. 

“At first we were both for beating a 
hasty retreat. Schmiedlein soon recovered 
bimself, and proposed that we should 
‘orce Our way into the room, bind and gag 
every occupant, and then obtain by threats 
all desirable information. 
on agreeing, we approached the door. 
ie carefully throwing the light round, 
I noticed, about seven feet from the floor, 
“wire which appeared to pass through the 
voor we Were approaching, and on point- 
‘ng it out to my companion, he thought it 
would be connected with some bell. 

“‘T replied ina whisper that we should 
try and avoid an alarm by cutting the wire 
aod asI could reach it with my hands I 
would hold it firm while Schmiediein cut it 
between my hands, and thus prevent it 
Jerking back and ringing the bell. 

_etting the lantern on the floor, I 
Selzed the wire, whilst Schmiedlein drew a 
pi of pincers out of his pocket. But the 
moment I touched it I felt a frightful 
a which quivered through and through 
- - that I fell all of a heap, tearing the 
ae with me. I remember hearing 
- ) ud Tinging of a bell, whilst Schmied- 
rates ‘om, moreover, [ have never seen 
derkeces like lightning into the 
Way we hen Pr pc very likely by the 
te. failing down I struck my head vio- 
cm the opposite wall and be- 
wat tre oneclons, whilst the electric bell 

ee time a novelty-_rang unceasingly. 
bound nad 6e my senses, I found myself 
surpeios . elpless, which afterall did not 
ee — as I had concluded I had been 
meena —_ ae fallen. It soon struck 
clrcamstaners ° there were some peculiar 
tivity. onnected with my cap- 


“Tl wa > 
cold an — undres 


above me hung « t with the stone. Straight 


are aware, this proceeding has always had 


' 


j 


| perceived 


| upon them. 


ed reflector spread a‘light far around, and 
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/stood a complete human skeleton, and the room, and, above all, that terrible con- 


covery which naturally troubled me greatly. 
At the same time I perce ved that my mouth 
also was firmly gagged. 

‘‘What did it allmean? Had some acci- 
dent befallen me, so that a surgical opera- 
tion was necessary for my recovery? But 
I remembered nothing of the kind, and 
also fe!t no pain; nevertheless here I lay, 
stripped and helpless on this terrible table 
. gagged and bound, which indicated 
something extraordinary. 

‘It astonished me not a little that there 
should be such an operation room in such 
a house, until I remembered that Dr. Lang- 
ner, as the district physician, had to carry 
out the post mortem examinations for the 


town no other room was available for such 
a purpose. I felt too miserable, however, 
to think anything more about it. But I 
soon noticed, after another vain effort to 
free myself, that I was not alone in the 
room, for I heard the rustling of paper, 
and then sume one said in quiet, measured 
tones: 

‘Yes Langner, I am quite convinced 
that this man is particularly suited for the 
carrying out of my highly important ex- 
periment. How long I have been wishing 
to make the attempt-—at last, to-night, I 
shall be able to produce the proof of my 
theory.’ 

‘* “That would indeed be a high triumph of 
human skill,’ I heard a second voice reply; 
‘but consider, dear doctor, if that man 
there were to expire under our hands— 
what then?’ 

** ‘Impossible!’ was the quick reply. It 
is bound to succeed, and even if it did not, 
he will die a glorious death iu the interest 
of science; whilst, if we were to let bim go, 
he would sooner or later fall into the hands 
of the hangman.’ 

“IT could not even see the two men, yet 
their conversation was doubtless about me; 
and, hearing it, [ shuddered from head to 
foot. They were proposing some danger- 
ous operation on me, not for my benefit, but 
in the interests of medical science! 

‘At any rate, I thought, they won't un- 
dertake such a thing without my sanction; 
and what, after all, was their intention? 
It must be something terrible, for they had 
already mentioned the possibility of my 
succumbing. I should soon know the fear- 
ful truth, for after a short pause they 
continued : 

‘<*It has long been acknowledged that 
the true source of life lies in the blood. 
What I wish to prove, dear Langner, is 
this. Nobody need die from pure loss of 
blood, and yet such cases occur only too 
often, whilst we must all the time be in 
possession uf means to renew this highly 
important sap of life, and thus avoid a 
fatal result. We read of a few, but only a 
few, cases of a man who for some reason 
or other has lost so much blood that his 
death appearcd inevitable, if some other 
noble-hearted man had not offered his own 
blood, in order to let it flow from bis veins 
into the veins of the dying man. As you 


the desired effect. Iconsiderit, however, 
a great mistake to deprive a fellow-being 
of neccessary blood, for the one thereby 
only gains life and strength at the cost of 
of another, who offers himself foran al- 
ways dangerous sacrifice.’ 

“ *Yes, [I do not think that right either,’ 
remarked Dr. Langner. ‘And, moreover, 
how seldom is a man found at the critical | 
moment, ready to submit himself at once | 
to such a dangerous loss of blood.’ 

‘«*That is very natural; no one lightly 
undertakes such a thing,’ continued the 
other. ‘So much greater will be our tri- 
umph if the operation succeeds. I hope to 
show you, dear colleague, that although we 
are taking that man’s blood, even to the 
last drop, in a few hours we shall set him 
on his feet again.’ 

**‘Just so? I do not see why we should , 
not: ucceed. At any rate, in the interests | 
of science we should prove in a practical 
manner the correctness of our theory.’ 
“*And this proof, dear friend, we will 
undertake without delay. Let me just 
repeat my instractions, for we cannot go 
to work too carefully to preserve the life 
of this man. [ will open a vein in his thigh 


| various odds and ends of human bodies versation which I had to ‘isten to in silence 
hung here and there upon the walls. I filled me with a fear such as I had never 
then knew I was lying on the operation— before 


or dissecting—table of a doctor, a dis- thought forced itself upon me that I was 


circuit, and that in the small provincial | 


experienced. Involuntarily the 
at the mercy of two infatuated doctors, to 
whose mad theory I should here fall the 
victim. 

“TI said to myself that no doctor with a 
|sound mind would propose such a fright- 
| ful and murderous experiment upon a living 
man. 
“Th» two doctors now approached the 
| dissecting-table, and looked calmly into my 
|face; then, smiling, took off their coats 
; and tucked ap their sleeves. I struggled 
| to get free, as only a desperate man under 
such extraordinary circumstances could 
|have struggled. In vain. Their long- 
acquired experience knew how to render 
| me completely helpless, and, to their satis- 
faction, I could not even make a sound. 

“Dr. Enogler now turned to a side-table, 
and I saw him open a chest of surgical in- 
struments and take out a lancet, with 
which he returned tome. He at once re- 
moved the covering from my right thigh, 
and although [ lay bound to the table in 
such a way that L could not see my limbs, 
I was able to watch the doctor busied with 
his preparations. 

“Directly after removing the cloth I felt 
a prick in the side of my leg, and at once 
felt the warm blood rash forth and trickle 
down my leg. The conviction that he had 
opened the principal vein in the thigh 
would have sufficed to shake the strongest 
nerves. 

‘«*«There is no denger,’ said Dr. Engler, 
looking into my staring, protruding eyes 
with terrible calmness. ‘You will not die, 
my good man. I have only opened an 
artery in your thigh, and you will experi- 
ence ail the sensations of bleeding to death. 
You will get weaker and weaker, and finally, 
perhaps, lose all consciousness, but we 
shall not let you die. No, no! You must 
live and astonish the scientific world 
through my great discovery !” 

“T naturally could say nothing in reply, 
and no words can adequately express what 
I felt at that moment. IL could, in one 
breath, have wept, implored, cursed and 
raved. 

‘*‘Meanwhile I felt my life’s blood flow- 
ing, and could hear it drop into a vess:1 
standing under the end of the table. Every 
moment the doctur laid his hand on my 
heart, at the same time making remarks 
which only increased my horror. 

“After he had put his hand on me for at 
least the twentieth time, and felt the beat- 
ing of the heart, he said to his assistant: 

***Are you ready with your preparations, 
Langner? He has now lost an enormous 
quantity of blood, and the pulsation ts 
getting weaker and weaker. See, he is 
already losing consciousness;’ and with 
these words he took the gag out of my 
mouth. 

‘A feeling of deadly weakness as well as 
of infinite misery laid hold of me when 
the physician uttered these words, and on 
my attempting to speak, I found that 
scarcely a whispering murmur passed my 
lips. Shadowy phantoms and strange 
colors flitted before my eyes, and I be- 
lieve? myself to be already in a state past 
all human aid. 

‘What happened in -the next few min- 
ntes I do not know, for I had fainted 
When [ reopened my eyes, I noticed I no 
longer lay on the dissecting table, but was 
sitting inan armchair in a comfortable 
room, near which stood the two doctors 
looking at me. 

“Near me was a flask of wine, some 
smelling-salts, a few basins of cold water, 
some sponges, anda galvanic battery. It 
was now bright day-light, and the two 
doctors smiled as they looked at me. 
‘When I remembered the terrible experi- 
ment I shuddered with horror, and tried 
to rise. I felt ton weak, however, and 
sank back helpless into the chair. Then 
the circuit physician, in a friendly but firm 
voice, addressing me: 

***‘Compose yourself, young man. You 
imagined you were slowly bleeding to 
death; nevertheless, be assured that you 
have net lost a single drop of blood. You 
have undergone no operation whatever, 
but have simply been the victim of your 
own imagination. We knew very well you 
heard every word of our conversation, a 
conversation which was only intended to 





and measure exactly the quantity of blood 
which flows out, at the same time watching | 
the beating of the heart. Under ordinary | 
circumstances nothing could possibly save | 
him; but we will insert the warm blood of 
a living rabbit into his veins, as we have 
already arranged. If my theory is right, 
the puisation of the heart will then gradu- 
ally increase in strength and rapidity. At 


| 


will naturally take place with the loss of 
all arterial blood.’ 
“The conversation of the two doctors 





large lamp, whose polish- ' 


overwhelmed me with deadly terror. I 
could scarcely believe I was really awake, 





the same time, it is important to protect | ure, we at once determined to decide. So 
‘his limbs from cold and stiffness, which 


deceive you as much as possible. What I 
maintained was that a man’s body will 
always comp'‘etely lie under the influence 
of what he himself firmly believes, whilst 
my colleague, on the other hand, held the 
opinion that the body can never be hurt 
by anything which only exists in the imag- 
ination. This has long been an open ques- 
tion between us, which, after your capt- 


we surrounded you with objects of a nat- 
ure to influence your imagination, aided 
| further by our conversation; and, finally, 
your conviction that we would really car- 
ry out the operation of which you heard 


and not the victim of some cruel pight- | ‘«*You have now the satisfaction of know- 
|}when I as far as possible looked round, I mare. 


several shelves with bottles, 
| flasks and chemical apparatus of all kinds 


|ing that you are as safe and as sound as 


‘*The fact remained, however, that I lay|ever you were. At the same time we 
helpless on the dissecting-table, that a | assure you that you really showed all the 
In ene corner of the room threatening skeleton stood in the corner of 


| Symptoms of a man bleeding to death, a 
proof that the body can sometimes suffer 
from the most absurd unreality that the 
mind can imagine.’ 

| ‘Astonishment, joy and doubt at finding 
|myself neither dead nor dying struggled 
within me, and then the rage of having 
been subjected to such an awful and heart- 
less experiment by the two doctors over- 
came me. I was quickly interrupted by 
Dr. Engler, however, on trying to give 
free scope to my indignation. 

““*We had not exactly any right to un- 
dertake such an experiment with you,’ he 
said; ‘but we thought you would pardon 
us if we delivered you from certain pun- 
ishment, instead of having to undergoa 
painful trial and a long imprisonment for 
burglary. You are certainly at liberty to 
complain about us; bat consider, my good 
feilow, if sucha step is in your interests? 
Ido not think so. On the other hand, we 
are quite willing to make you a fitting com- 
pensation for all the agony you have 
suffered.’ 

“Under the circumstances,” continued 

George Martin, ‘‘I considered it wise to 
accept their proposal, although I have not 
to this day forgiven the two men for so 
treating me. 
‘‘The doctors kept their promise. ‘They 
made me a very handsome present, and 
troubled themselves about me in other 
ways, so that since that time I have been 
a more fortunate, and, I hope, a better 
man. Still, I have never forgotten the 
hour when [ lay on the dissecting-table— 
the unexpected victim of a terrible experi- 
ment—in the interests of science, as Dr. 
Engier explained.” 

Such was the strange story of my friend. 
His death, which recently took place, re- 
leased me from the promise of secrecy 
given to him about an event which he 
could never recall, even after a lapse of 
thirty years, without a feeling of unabated 
horror. 





Going to Gothenbarg, Ncebraskat 


A splendid excursion has been arranged 
for investors looking for a substantial inj 
vestment to visit Gothenburg, Neb., to in- 
spect the great water power there and 
attend the auction sale of lots on June 29th. 
Fare for the round trip from Boston $498 
secured only on application to the Gothen- 
burg Water Power & Investment Co., 704 
Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 
Gothenburg is certainly the coming manu- 
facturing city of the west, and those who 
will avail themselves of this opportunity 
will surely be satisfied. 


A Long List of Summer Tours. 


Summer tourists should look over-Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb’s remarkable list of 
sixty-five trips in July, August and Sep- 
tember before deciding just what places to 
visit. These excursions include about all 
the desirable lake, sea-shore and mountain 
resorts of Canada, New England and New 
York, occupying from five days to four 
weeks’ time. There are comprehensive 
tours through the Maritime Provinces as 
well as among the nearer resorts. A 
descriptive book may be obtained free of 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington 
St., Boston. 











YLOR 
6.0, WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 


NOT sold In bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature ———= 


CHESTER H, GRAVES & SONS, Boston, 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 











SPECIAL SALE 


—OF— 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
French and English Wall Papers, 


at less than half the cost of importation. Alsoa 
complete stock of the latest designs and colorings, 
from the best American manufacturers, which we 
guarantee to sell lower than any other huuse in 
Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing- 





us speak completed the deception. 


ton Street. 
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IN THE APPLE BLOOM. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Where no sunbeams with the shadows mingle, 
Deep in cells where silence sleeps alone, 

Root and fibre share the sudden tingle, } 
Stirring with a power beyond our own. 

Swift the rugged stems throw on their covering, 
Far in azure, trembling with delight, 

Like a cloud the apple blorsoms hovering— 
Lost from morning, drifting pink and white. 

In the casks, then, where nor flash nor flicker 
Ever lifts the long year’s vaulted gloom, 

Straightway beads and brims the golden liquor, 
Feels the fragrance and divines the bloom. 

Bubbles breaking from their dark and dreaming, 
Boughs in blossom, roots beneath the sod, 

Know their kinship, and alike, in seeming, 
Serve the joyous footeteps of a god! 

—[Harper'’s Bazar. 


NOIRAUD—THE GUIDE. 


BY LUDOVIC HALEVY. 


‘Don’t fear, Monsieur, you shall not miss | 


your train. Fifteen years now I’ve been 
taking travellers tothe station, and never 
have I made one miss a train—understand, 
Monsieur, never!” 

*‘Nevertheless—” 

“Ob, you need not look at your watch. 
There’s one thing yeu must know, and do 
not knuw, and your watch will not tell you 
—the train is always a quarter of an hour 
late. There bas never been an instance 
when it was not late by a quarter of an 
hour.” 

There was one that day. The train had 
been on time, and I missed it. My driver 
was furious. 

**You showld give notice,” he cried to the 
stationmaster. ‘You should give notice 
if your trains are, all of a sudden, going to 
leave on time. The thing has never been 
known.” 

And calling all tl e bystarders to witacss: 

**Has it ever been known? I don’t wish 
to seem in fault to Monsieur. A train on 
the moment! A train exact! Tell him 
this is the tir-t time it ever happened.” 
There was a genersl cry: “Yes, yes; gen- 
erelly it is late.” None the less, I had three 
long hours to pass in a melancholy village 
of the Canton of Vaud, flanked by two 
méla:r choly mountains, with little tufts of 
snow on their heads. 

How tokillthose h urs? In my turn lI 
appealed to the bystanders, and again there 
was a general cry: ‘‘Go see the Caldron. 
There’s nothing else to sce In this region.” 
What was the Caldron? On the mountain 
to the right, half wav up, but the :oad 
was a litte complicated. I was advised to 
take a guide, and there, down there io that 
little white house with the gr: en blinds, I 
should find the best guide In the country, 
an honest fellow, Father Simon. 

I went «ff to knock at the dvor of the 
littie house. An o'd woman opened it for 
me. 

‘*Father Simon?” 

“This is the place, but, if it’s to go to 
the Caldron—” 

“Yes, it’s to go to the @aldron.” 

‘Well, he’s not been well since morning, 
Father Simon—bis legs bave given out. 
He cannot go. But don’t be worried; 
there’s some one to take his place—there’s 
Noiraud.’ 

‘Very well, let me have Noiraud.” 

“Only I ought to let you know—it isn’t a 
person—Noiraud.” 

**Not a person?” 

“No, it’s our dog.” - 

‘*How, your dog?” 

“Yes, Noiraud, and he'll guide you well, 
as well as my husband, he’s used to it.” 

“Used to it?” y 

‘Certainly, for years and years Father 
Simon has taken him along, he’s learned 
the places, and now he manages very well 
allalone. He has taken up a lot of trav- 
elers, and has always been complimented. 
As for intelligence, don’t fear. He has as 
much as you or I. He only lacks speech. 
But speech is not necessary—if there was 
a great building to show, yes, then you 
must know how to recite the story and give 
dates. But here there’s nothing but the 
beauties of vature. Take Nojraud. Then 
its cheaper—38f. for my busband; Noiraud 
is only 30 sous, and he'll show you as much 
for his 80 sous as my husband for 3f.” 

‘*Well, where’s Noiraud?” 

‘‘He’s asleep in the sun in the garden. 
He tock some English peop'e up this morn- 
ing. Shall I call him?” 

“Yes. Call him.” 

*“Noiraud! Noiraud!” 

He came through the window with a 
bound. It was an ugly little black dog, 
with curly and tumbled coat; he was not 
pretty, but he had an air of gravity, de- 
cision, importance. His first glance was 
at me, direct, precise, confident, which took 
me in swiftly from head to foot, and said 
plainly, ‘‘[v’s a traveller. He wants to see 
the Caldron.” 

One train missed was enough for one day, 
and I explained to the good woman that [ 
had absolutely only three hours for my 
trip to the Caldron. 

“Oh, [ know perfectly. You wish the 4 


' speaking very slowly and distinctly, and I 


But Noiraud showed no disposition to 
start. Heremained motionless, regarding 
his mistress with a certain agitation. 

“Oh, [I’m stupid,” said the old woman. 
“I was forgetting the sagar.” 

She went to a drawer, tock out four bits 
of sugar, giving them to me; ‘‘That’s why 
he would not start. You had not the 
sugar. You see, Noiraud, Monsieur has 
got the sugar. Now start, my boy. To the 
Caldron! Go! To the Caldron! To the 
Caldron !” 

She repreated these words three times, 


watched Noiraud attentively. He answered 
his mistress with little movements of his 
head, more and more emphatic, with a fina! 
touch of impatience and ill-humor. They 
could be translated. ‘Yes, yes, to the 
Caldrn. That's understood. Do you 
| take me for a dunce?” 

And before the third ‘to the Caldron 
| was fairly uttered Noiraud, clearly hurt, 
|turned on his heels, planti\d himself in 
|front of me, and with his glance on the 
| door, said to me as plainly as a dog could 
say it: 

**Come on, come on!” 
| I followed him with docility. We both 
| set out, be before, I behind. We passed 
through the village. Children playing in 
| the Sireet recognized my guide. ‘Oh, 
| Noiraad! Bon jour, Noiraud!"” They wished 
|to play with the dog, but he turned his 
head dirdainfully with the air of a dog 
who has no time for play, who is on duty 
}and must earn his 30 sous. One of the 
| Children cried: 

‘Int him alone. He taking the gentle- 
man to the Caldron. Bon jour, M'sieun!” 
And then they all laughed, repeating the 
salutation. I smiled, but awkardly, | am 
sure. I felt embarassed, a little humili- 
ated even. The animal dominated me 
He was my master. He knew where he 
was going, | did not. I was in haste to 
get alone with Noiraud before the beauties 
of nature, which it was his mission to 
make me admir. 

The first of these was a frightfully dusty 
road, burn'ng with aleaden sun. The dog 
went with a light step which it tired me to 
follow. Ltried to moderate him. ‘Noir- 
aud, here, Nuiraud, my boy. Not su fast.” 
But Noiraut turned a deaf ear, pushed 
along his steady little gait, and was seized 
with a genuine fit of anger when [| wanted 
to sit down at the corner of a fleld, under 
a tree that afforded a scant shade. He set 
to barking in a little irritated voice, cast- 
ing impatent glances at me. Plainly what 
{ was doing was against therule. It wasn’t 
the custom to stop there. And his yelps 
were so sharp aud exaspera‘ing that I 
arose to resume my walk. Noiraud in 
stantly quieted down and went trotting 
gayly in advance. I had comprehended 
him. He was satisfied. 

Some minutes later we entered on a 
delicious road, all flowers, perfume, shade 
all full of coolness and the murmur of 
springs. Noijraud suddenly slipped among 
the trees, took to a gallop, and Svanished 
down alittle path. I followed him out of 
breath. I had not gone a bundred steps 
when I found my Noiraud awaiting me, his 
head high, his eye shining, in a sort of hall 
of verdure made gay with the song of a 
dainty waterfall. There was an old rustic 
bench and Noiraud’s giance turned im- 
patiently from my eyes to the bench, from 
the bench to my eyes. I was beginning to 
understand the language of Noiraud. 
‘“‘Now,” it said to me, ‘‘there’s a place to 
rest. It’s nice bere—it’s cool. You were 
stupid. You wanted ,to stop in the bot sun. 
Come, sit down; you may sit down; I 
allow you that.” 

And I stopped, and I sat down, and I 
lighted a cigar. ‘was just on the point 
of offering one to Noirand. Perhaps he 
smoked. But it occurred to me that he 
would prefer a bit of sugar. He caught it 
very adroitly on the fly, crunched it with 
zest, lay down and settled himselt at 
my feet. Evidently here he was us.d to a 
little halt and a little nap. 

He scarcely dozed ten minutes. I was 
now completely at ease. Noiraud began 
to inspire me with absolute confidence. I 
had made up my mine to obey him blindly. 
He rose, stretched, gave me a little side- 
long glance which signified, ‘‘Let’s start, 
my friend, let’s start.” And away we went 
like two old friends, through the wood at a 
gentler pace. Noiraud was enjoying the 
charm, the silence, the sweetness of the 
place. On the road,a whi'e back, in haste 
to escape the heat and dust, he had gone 
on with 4 little firm, quick gait. He was 
marching to get through. And now r- 
freshed, relaxed, Nolraud was walking for 
the pleasure of walking in one of the pretti- 
est little paths of the Canton of Vand. 

A road opens to the left. A slight besi- 
tation on Noiraud’s part. Then he passes 
by and keeps on his route straight ahead, 
but not without some uncertainty, some 
trouble in his manner. Now be stops. He 





have con templated sufficiently, about face! 
and we resume the little path through the 
wood. Noiraud had forgotten to show me 
the rocky amphitheatre—a slight error 
guickly repaired. 

The route soon becomes very steep, 
broken, difficult. I can only advance 
slowly with infinite precaution. Noiraud 
leaps lightly from rock to rock, but does 
not desert me. He waits for me, fixing 
upon me a look of the most touching solic- 
itude. Finally I begin to hear a sort of 
boiling; Notraud yelps joyously. 
*‘Courage!” he says to me. 
We are nearing it. You sball see the 
Caldron.” A stream, modest enough and 
from a modest height fails with backward 
jets and rebounds into a great rock slight- 
ly hollowed out. I should hardly be paid 
for this laborious asceit by seeing this 
mediocre marvel if I had not had for a 
companion this brave Noiraud, who is 
much more loteresting and very mach mure 
remarkable than the Caldron. 

On each side of the stream, in little 
Swiss chalets, are placed two milk stands 
kept by two little Swiss girls, one blonde, 
one brunette, both iv the national costume, 
eagerly watching my arrival from the 
thresbo'd of the houselets, veritable little 
boxes, cut out by machinery. 

It seems to me that the little blonde has 
very pretty eyes, and 1 had already made 
three or four steps toward her, whea 
Noiraud, breaking into furious barks, 
resolutely bars my passage. Can he have 
a preference for the little brunette? I 
change my direction. Yes, that was it. 
Noiraud’s friend enters her little play- 
house and Noiraud follows at her heels. 
Through a half-open window I follow: d 
Nolraud with my eyes. The wretch. He 
is being served before me. Itis he who 
first has his big bowl of milk. He is 
venal. 

After which, with little drops of milk on 
his mustach¢s, Noiraud comes to keep me 
company and watch me drink my milk. I 
give him a bit of sugar, and both, satisfied 
absolutely with each ot.er, breathing our 
lungs full of the light and lively air of the 
mountain at this height of a thousand or 
tweive hundred feet, we pass a delicious 
half hour. Notraud commences to give 
signs of impatience and perturbation. I 
read his eyes now like an opeu book. We 
must start. I pay, 1ise, aud as I stare to 
the right toward the road that brought us 
up the mountain, I notice that my Noiraad 
has gone and planted himself on the left 
at the entrance to another road, He 
fastens upon me a serious, severe iook. 
How much progress [ have made in a 
couple of hours and how the silent eloquence 
of Noiraud has become familiar to me. 

‘What do you think of me?” says Novi- 
raud tome. ‘Do you suppose I’m going 
to take you over the same road twice? No, 
no, really. I'mageod guide. I know my 
business. We shall go down by another 
road.” 

We descend again by another road which 
is far prettier than the first. Noiraud 
meriily turns toward me often with a little 
air of triumph and joy. We pass through 
the village and on the square by the station. 
Noiraud is assailed by three or four dogs 
of his acquaintance who seem strongly in- 
clined to gossip and play a little with their 
comrade. ‘They try to stop him as he 
passes, but Noiraud, growling, grumbling, 
sharply repulses their advances. ‘‘You see 
what [have todo. Iam taking «his gen- 
tleman to the station.” 

It is only in the waiting room that he 
consents to be separated from m_»°, after 
having gavly crunched the last two bits of 
sugar, and this is the way that I translate 
the good-bye glance of Noiraud: 

**Here we are twenty minutes ahead of 
time. It is not I who would make you miss 
the train. Well, well, bon voyage, bon 
voyage.” 


‘Courage. 





The Uses of the Sunflower. 

The sunflower in Russia has somethiag 
than an esthetic value; indeed, says Cham- 
ber’s Journal, its cultivation represents a 
very important industry. 

According to a report by the United 
States Consul General, its cultivation was 
begun in the year 1842, for the purpose of 
obtaining oil from the seed. There are 
two kiods of sunflowers cultivated— one 
having small serds, used for the produc- 
tion of oil, and the other with larger 
seeds, which are cousumed by the people 
in great quantities as a delicacy. After 
the oil is extracted, the residue, in the form 
of cakes, finds a ready sale as food for 
cattle, not so much in Russia as in Ger- 
many and Britain. 

The refuse ofthe flowers with their 
shellsis used as fuel, and the seed cups 
are used as food for sheep. For the pur- 
pose of oil making, the seeds, after being 
thoroughly cleansed, are passed beneath 
milistones to freethem from their shells. 





must have made a mistake. Yes, for he 
retraces his steps, and we take the road to 
the left, which, atthe end ofa hundred 





| tre, and Noiraod, nose in air, i:vites me to 


o’clock train, Fearnothing. Noiraud will | contemplate the very respectable height 


get you back in time. 


Come, 
Start, my boy, start.” 


this amphitheatre. When Noiraud and I 





paces, brings us to a sort of amphithea- | 


Pressure is next applied, ard the resulting 
| compact mass is passed into vessels heated 
by steam. The paste is next inclosed in 
bags made of camel’s hair, and agaip 
pressed to extract the oll, which runs into 
tanks. This oil, if made with proper care, 


Noiraud. | of the impassable wall of rocks that forms 1s said to equal the best olive oil in color, 


flavor, and taste. 
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Achisn, Topeka & San 
paitoad Longay 


P.O. Box 346. 


No. 9 Milk St. Boston. J 


Income Bond Conversion 
UNDER CIRCULAR No. gs. 


Income Bonds are now being rece), 
change into Second Mortgage Bo, 
under the Plan of Conversion, in ev, 
1892, by the following-appointed a, 


ed ¢ 
+ Clase a 
tJ 


es 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK. 
At Office of Atchison Co, 95 
Milk St., Boston. 
UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK. 
80 B’way, New York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITE) 
8 Bishopgate-within, London, £.¢ 


Holders forwarding bonds from 
in America should ship them, by express. , 
Union Trust Company of New Yor Be 
New York City. 

Holders in foreign countries «|! i 
bonds to Baring Brothers and Compa 
London. 

All expenses of transmission of 
at either of the above agencics wi! 
Atchison Company. 

Pending preparation of engravs 
work upon which is proceeding wit 
Negotiable Certificates of the Cou 
pository will be delivered Income Bb 
be exchanged without unnecessary delay for 
former in due course. Application to list thea 
Certificates has been made to the Sto 
in Boston, New York and abroad 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be rece 
for exchange, the same asthe bonds 
not less than $100, and In even hundreds 
ands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for e 
change, under Circalar 63 of Oct 
presenting their bonds to any of the Agencies 
mentioned, can effect the origina 
changes at the same time. 

TO ENABLE THE COMPANY ANDITS 
AGENCIES TO PROMPTLY CARKY ort 
THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HEREIN 
HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR 
INCO YE BONDs BEFORE JULY 15, Isoa, 

SUBSCRIPTION TO SECOND MORTGAGE 4 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS CLASS"! 

The Management considers at present 4 tair 
basis of market valuc of the new Second Mortgage 
4 pet Cent. Gold Bonds Class “B"’ to be 70 


tant 


A PACHAR 


yrese 


au | 


Holders of Income Bonds depositing the 
Bonds for exchange are invited to subscribe 
any amount of $5,000,000 of these bonds, 
will be authorized to be issued for improvement 
to be made for the first year, beginning with J 


1, 1892, at the price ‘of 67, the bonds allow 
carry all coupons for Interest at 4 per cent. { 
July 1, 1892. 

Each depositor of $1600 in Income Bonds ¥ 
entitled to subscribe for $10@ of the new Sec 
Mortgage Class “B” Four Per Cent. Bonds 


the event of applications exceeding the we 
amount to be offered for subscription, the exc 
will be adjusted in proportion to holdings. 


Arrangements have-been made by w hich this 
subscription has been underwritten, 4 syndic 
having been formed to take all the | ‘ 
availed of by Income Bondholders 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE PAYABLE & 


FOLLOWS: ee 
10 PER CENT. IN CASH TO ACCOMPA 
APPLICATION. . 
25 PER CENT. UPON ALLOTMENT 
25 PER CENT. WITHIN 30 DAYS AFTER 
ALLOTMENT. - 
20 PER CENT. WITHIN 60 DAYS AFT 
ALLOTMENT. 


2% PER CEND. WITHIN % DAYS AFTE 
ALLOTMENT. 

PAYMENTS MAY BE ANTICIPATE? 
UPON ANY DAY UPON WHICH LNSTALL 
MENTS ARE #UE, AND INTERES 
WILL BE ALLOWED THEREON . 
THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENTE 


PER ANNUM. the 


The Subscription List will close on 
Ist of July, 1892. soil 
ALL CASH PAYMENTS under this 5° ~ 


MOP 
tlon will be made to the ATCHISO%. 1 - , 
AND SANTA FE RAILKOAD COMPAS | 
MILK STREET, BOSTON, and at OO 
Agencies, Messrs. BARING, MAGOUS § Mest 
ALL STREET, NEW YORK, ane 


;ac TED, Bis 

BARING BROTHERS & ‘ 0., LIM! yy 
OPGATE-WITHIN, LONDON, ENGL ‘ 
all of which pats eee will » oe 
a . Receipts will be issuer iy 

donoet saune as Agents for the Subscr ibers npo? . 


understanding that the moneys recel¥ee "yo 
held in trust, not to be paid for the ~+" o 
Railroad Company until the direcloM . py 
Company shall officially announce oe 
of Canversion has become effecuse= |. cones 
ORAL AND WRITTEN INQU IE Tigre 
ing this Plan and applications for © no of Met 
blanks for use thereunder can be ALL 5 
BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 15 WO 0 nuipse 
YORK CITY, Messrs. BARING LIND, out & 
CO., LIMITED, LONDON, ENGL ASO ong 
J. W. REINHART, VICE PRESID ©) "psn 
SON COMPANY, 9% MILK ST&EP®, 
By order of the Board of Director 


GEORGE Cc. MAGOUN, “i 
J. W. BEINHART, ice Preside 
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A Baby’s Footprints. 
rhe toes of infants are much more 


le than those of adults, writes Dr. 
1 Robinson in the Ninteenth Century. 


premacy with him—used to call him the 
greatest conversationalist of the age. 

At about 11 o’clock the power of the 
elixir seemed to wane; he became again a 
bent old man, his talk flagged, and he faded 
away from us to his bedroom, where it may 





The great toe is shorter than the second 
od third, and is often separated from the 
ond by a considerable interval. The | 

- outer toes can be, and frequently are, 

r downward so as to show a distinct | 
knuckle on the upper aspect of the foot at} 

metatarso-phalangeal joiat, and when | 
st the same time the great toeis fiexei and 

-ned inward across the sole the front 

rtof the foot makes a very respectable 
ast. The great and little toes are often 
made to approach one another beneath 
, rest, and I have seen one child who 
( i almost make them touch and who 
nabitually would endeavor to make the 
vreat toe oppose the others when any 
graspable object was brought into contact 
W the front part of the sole. 

rhe general freedom of movement and 
his thumb-like action of the pollex render 
it possible to cause the great toe of an 
infant to touch each of the others witha 
very litle aid from the observer. In all 
young children any slightirritation of the 
skin of the sole of the foot, especially at 
a point just external to the ball of the 
great toe. will cause an instant reflex re- 

nse of the flexor or grasping mechanism 
ifthe toes in exactly the same way as 

ition of the hand will cause the flagers 
se upon the palm. 

\ closer examination of the foot of a 
newly-born infant reveals the fact that the 
sole is covered with lines of a character 
exactly similar tothose on the hand, and 
when the toes are bent downward these 
become deep creases, showing how they 
are like the palmar lines, the natural fold 

g places of the integument to facilitate 

e action of grasping. 

In order thoroughly to examine these 
lines and to compare those of a large num- 
ber of children, I at first made use of pho- 
tography, and succeeded in getting some 
excellent results. Subsequently, after a 
good deal of experimenting in various 
directions, I found that direct prints of the 
infant’s feet on paper would answer much 
better. After trying yarious methods, I 
found that the best results could be got by 
covering the foot by means of a soft sten- 
il brash with a composition of lamp-black, 


| 


soap, syrup, and blue-black ink, wiping it 
gentiy from heel to toe with a smoothly 

ed silk handkerchief to remove the the 
superfluous pigment, and then applying a 
moderately flexible paper, supported on a 
soft pad, direct to the foot. 


The act of wiping the foot has the effect 
ofcausing the grasping muscles to con- 


tract, and thus the creases are deepened 
aud the ink retained in them. Upon this 
fact depends the success of the method; 


for if the paper is warmed, its contact does 
not act as a stimulus to the sensory nerves 
involved in the reflex, and therefore the 
foot can be placed flat upon the paper and 
the lines leave a distinct impression. 

rhe comparison of some hundreds of 
these footprints establishes the fact that 
the chief lines are present in all instances, 
although there is a certain amount of vari- 
ety of detail. In many cases I have ex- 
amined the hands at the same time, and I 
do not think that the plantar markings 
differ more in different subjects than do 
those on the palms. 








Lord Lytton. 
Dickens gave me an introduction to Lord 
Lytton, then Sir Edward Bulwer, who 
asked Ine to stay with him at Knebworth in 


the summer of 1861, says a writer in the 
Vornhill Magazine. The grounds of Kneb- 
worth are lovely, and the house itself is 
veautifully proportioned ; but it is disfigured 
to my mind, by heraldic monstrosities and 
& strange jumble of Wardour Street furni- 
‘ure. Lytton himself used to go about all 
day in the most wonderful old clothes. 
He stooped very much, and in his frayed 
eal — suit looked at least seventy 
years old. 
At dinner time, however, a wonderful 
change took place in him. It was as 
though he had taken a draught of some 
*'xir. He appeared in evening dress, as 
“Prace as possible, and seemed to have left 
Sout twenty years of age in his bedroom 
shpgedrey ancient garments. During dinner 
mr was animated and most interesting. 
‘s Wine was claret, a bottle of which 
stood beside him, and as soon as experi- 
nce had taught me that this bottle con- 
‘alned the only wine which was good to 
drink I contrived to make him share it 


with me. 
Im medi 


be he sat down to work, for he was the 
most industrious of men, and was said 
often to write balf the night through. 








A Chance to Make Money. 


I have berries, grapes and peaches, a 
year old, fresh as when pickea. I use the 
California Cold Process; do not heat or 
seal the fruit, just put it up cold, keeps 
perfectly fresh, and costs almost nothing; 
can put up abushelin ten minutes. Last 
week I sold directions to over 100 families ; 
anyone will pay a dollar for directions, 
when they see the beautiful samples of 
fruit. As there are many people poor like 
myself, I consider it my duty to give my 
experience to such, and feel confident any- 
one can make one or two hundred dollars, 
round home, ina few days. I will mail 
sample of fruit and complete directions, to 
any of your readers, for 19 two cent stamps, 
which is only the actual cost of the samples, 
postage, etc., to me. I ask nothing for the 
directions. JENNIE Maywoop, 

Box 935, Zanesville, Ohio. 


L.G. Mcintosh & Co. 


214 BOYLSTON ST., 


THROUGH TO S4 PARK SQUARE. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


CLOAKS AND GOSTUNES 


—FOR— 


Ladies, Misses & Children, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM THE 
LEADING DESIGNER OF 


Paris and London 


A large and carefully selected stock of 


Ladies, Misses and Children’s 


GARMENTS 


— OF THE — 


Latest Models and Cut. 


Every garment offered has been parchased this 
Spring, and will be sold at the Smallest Mar- 
gin of Profit. 











Ta nel. tn, 
R | 

LEAVE BOSTON 
ACAIPENNGH)EVERY TUESDAY 


< “ ¥. Jf For particulars address 
thal J. Cc. JUDSON & Co., 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


EW, 0, Wie 













¥ 





Years old, strictly pure, at §3 per 
gallon, Orders by mail or expres 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 








LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put ia PERFECT 
ORDER by the skilful and thorough manicurejof 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
Room 73. 


OWN YOUR HOME. 


telw $ 
bene sre ufter dinner he smoked a/ We buy the land and build the 


We then used to adjourn 
/& noble room containing fine 
portraits. Qur host’s conversation 
Most fascinating. In alarge party 


to the library, a 
family 
was 


iS 


t 
sager - listen no talk could have equaled 
moncloss Rag essentially what I call . 
me ae Dickens—the only man 


deafness prevented hi 
Arca m from joining | estate by co-operation. 
_ my ta the general conversation, Sos in be explained to you, or send ae Et Savina 
“< tidst of a few t Every month’s rent you pay goes 4 
riends willing and for your property. 


building for you. 





rfect plan of handling real 
bb Att Dpadbme A gg Call’ and everything will 


‘o capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 





» Could have disputed the su- 


Real Estate Co.,7 Temple P1., Room 65, Boston™§ 


time 


Rentals of Hotels, 





COLUMBUS CITY 


MANUFACTURING 


ANTD 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


1 Beacon Street, 


Will offer, for a short 


only, a 


$1.0 


PER SHARE. 


$5.0 


PAR VALUE. 


Stumpage 


pany. 


$900,000 


Worth of Lots 


ALREADY SOLD. 


limited 
amount of its Treasury 
Stock, 


PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


This Stock participates in the 
profits accruing from the Sale of 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 
nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone 
Quarries, of Timber, 
Farm Lands, 
Franchises of Street Railways, | 
Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 
and other profits coming from all 


the other resources of the Com=- 


*DO. 


You: See 


THE 


POINT ? 


THAT ALTHOUCH 


Qriginated in 1810 by an Old Famil 
ysician Johnson’s Smoayne Lini- 


ment could not have s ved over 
clghty yours unless it possesses extra 
+) merit. 

FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


EanyO 


JOHNSON’S ; 
Anodyne Liniment 


fs Soothing, Healing, Penetrating. Once used always 
wanted; and dealers say “Can't sell se other.” 

Should have JOHNSON’sS 
Ever M other ANnoDYN® LiIntmMENT in the 
house for up, Colds, Sore Throat. Catarrh, Tonvilitis, 
Colic, Nervous Headache, Cuts, Bruis*s, Cramps, Paina. 
Relieves Summer Complaints like magic. Sold every- 
where, Price 3% ovcnts, 6 bottles, $2.00. Express paid. 
Pamphiet free. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


large dine of Library and Standing Desks 
Stiice ana Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and/quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
{Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 
33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1802, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6 ap A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
5 
3 





Albany. 
= EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
1 80 a M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ pear. Parlor car to Troy. 
* 0 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago via N ra Falls Short 
ne and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michi Central and Wabash Rys. 
P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
P Buffalo. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 a ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
‘ 


10 30 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
‘ Cars to Mon 3 
3 05 P. M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


‘ vt. 
P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
7, 00 to Montreal. ’ __— 


* Dally. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
ston, Mase. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.05 


LIABILITIES, ....ccccerseves 19,832,085,22 


$2,185,841.73 








LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
seued atthe old life rate premium. 


Smeal Cash distributions are paid upon al} 

policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 

render and paid-up insurance values to which the 

insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pampblets, rates and values for any age sent on 

application to the Company’s Office. 


BENZ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


LEND 4A HAND 


FOR APRIL. 





THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 





| Present Status of the Indians, Miss Mary E. Dewey 


"Exodus of the Utes......+..00+. ..Rev. H. F. Bond 
‘¥imira Reformatory...... 5) Woubebon es oo a < 
‘Mr. Letchworth’s Memortal.........s.0..sssssesess 

Notes from New York........ A. Blair Thaw, M.D. 


| 


tion, $2.00. 


Negro Conference at Tuskegee, Ala., R. C. Bedford 


For sale by alljmewsmen. Annual subserip- 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


. 
ae 


: 


Se 


poe -- 


2 





hn eed 


16 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal Powder 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT 


Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 





Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on 
the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


As this ointment contains no mineral or vegetable poison, it be on the 
most Delicate Skin. If you have Eczema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 
ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, 


can used 


for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds of 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. If Suffering from 
Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you. Tity iT, ana 
be convinced. 

If not found at druggist one bex will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


) WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWZJ NINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS. 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Small Ones to Let. 
aw AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN ANP STOKED FOR THE WiINTER..e9 


144 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS. 


The special administrators of the estate of the 
late Boston bookseller, T. O. H. P. Burnham, offer 
for sale, and will receive sealed proposals for the 
purchase in one lotof the entire stock of 
left by him, until the 15th daw of 
noon, and will dispose of them 
bidder, provided such bid is 
bate appraisment valuation. 

The number of bound wolumes, not including 
magazines, serial publications, pamphlets, &c., 
exceeds 209,000; they are now stored in the 
basement of the Old South Church, in a loft over 


Steamers, Roats 





** Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest 
Order. 

3 books 

next at 


highest 
the 


June 
to the 


not below pro- 


store No. 106 High st., and in house, 35 Beacon 
st., where they can be seen and examined upon 
application at the store in basement of the 
Old South Church, cormer of Wasbington and 
Milk sts. 

Bids must be accompan ; > 
ef t led with a deposit 





F. A. BROOKS, 
M. MORTON. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Boston, May 23, i892. 


MISS O. kL. JOST. 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co, 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


BOSTON. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





JUNE 








OPP. GLOBE THEATRE. 


RAYMOND'’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. | 


Parties will leave Boston in July, August and 
September for 


65 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five Days to Four Weeks to the Principal 
Resorts of New England, Canada and the Middle 
States, including: 

Saratoga, Lake George and Champlain, 
and Ausable Chasm. 


The White, Catskill, and Adirondack 
Mountains. 
Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, 


Montreal, Quebec and the Saguenay. 

Isies of Shoais, Mt. Mesert and Moose- 
head Laker. 

The Maritime Provinces. 

Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, Vid Point Comfort and Washing- | 
ton, 





Excursions to Alaska, outward by the 
Canadian Pacific Route, homeward through the 
Yellowstone National Park, July 9 an: 23 
Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and 29; to the Yel 
lowstone Park and return, and to the Yellow 
stone Park and the Pacific Coast, September 5. 


Send for descriptive circular, mentioning 
whether Summer, Alaska or Yellowstone book is 
desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 

2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 

3—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4—'The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise— Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTY?, 
KEACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN. 


NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 


RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 

2—W here renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 

8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 

year—in a few years, and thatis more ‘than 

most men in the towns and cities can do in 

a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal, 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 


free. Addresss 


F. l. WHITNEY, 


St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A, C. HARVEY, 





OPIUM Telephone, Boston, 3342. 


to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS. Lebanon,Ohio. 








Room 75. 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


300 PIECES 


S-FRAME BODY BRUSSE 


At 971-2 Cts. Per Yard. 


THOS. O’CALLAGHAN & C0. 


597, 599 and 601 Washington St.. 


ROSTON 


MUSIC 


Organ, 


Cornet, 
Flut 
Guitar, 


Piccol 
Accordio 
Mandoli 


Clarinet, 


453-46 


Personal 
Fee for servi 





i 228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


if desired. 


WITHOUT A TEACHER 


EUREKA METHOD. 


Wiancr’s *‘ Eureka” 
struction books 
fast what a teacher would 


In- 


for 


Piano do. With the Winn: 
Nkion Book for an 
you can learn t 
. ‘ , 
} pie, Cary piece of ‘ 
Violin, instrument a 
‘ nt as quickly as by 
employing a teacher oncea 
Banjo week. 
] 
You do not ne 
thing about 


books teach a 
ind explain the 
musical terms 


i 
me 


CG, and FULLY ILLUSTRAT- 
ED. 
Besides the inst: 
each book conta ¢ 


hundred well-chos« 
that especial instrum: 
alone would cost fr 
$3.001f purchased se; a 


0; 


They are intended for 
living at a distance 
music teacher, or tt 
means will not enable 
employ one. 


n, 


ther 
ny 
** Eureka’ Method, and state 
Kor what instrument it is wart 
Any one of the volumes w 
mailed, postpaid, on re 





75 CENTS. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 


3 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, ¥. ' 


ts 
American and Fore 


And Experts and Counsellors in 


SHAW & CO., 


{Solicitors of 


gn Patels 





Patent Causes. 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


au 


attention given to ali : se 


ces may be contingent 


a 





Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


Old in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Show Stor 


THE CRAWFORD S 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next 


GS. 


to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$2Main 


District,) Boston, nearly oppesite Post Office. 





> ah ts 
Kingston and Beach > 
near Prov 


St. (4 harles 








In ordering ask for Winner's 


: 


HOE. 




















